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“There 1s no beverage which can so confidently be recommended 
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Sold only in 1-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, 8-ounce, and 1-Ib. Tins, which keep tho Tubacco in fine smoking condition. 
Aen af att Tosacco Se.tene’, Stones, etc, AND TAKE FO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
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A Wine-Gallon Ossk of Alosholic Beer from a Brewery will cost you 10/6, but Eight Gallons of 
Peer made from MASON'S EXTRACT OF HEBBS oan be obtained for Get, uo @ poucd or 
two of Sugar and a little Yeast. 
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FOR EVERY WORKER IN 
THE: FARM, THE SHOP, THE GARDEN, THE MILL, THE FORGE, THE FACTORY. 


A acce’ le at Pionics. In the Home it is the pleasantest and most 
sos oa refreshing drink obtainable. 
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1 10/6 Cloth Dress Lengths will be 
We give the FREE, so that Ladies who write for OUR 
trouble expense of returning them. Write at once for a full set of 


LIVERPOOL. 
OLOTH DRESS WAREHOUSE, ARMLEY, LeeDs, | SILVER WATCH,49/- 
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For-Tender Feet 


7 ~ em “2 | é =: 
i oat * \ Tender Feet are instantly relieved by bathin 
ty VAM TAOL ft vv. culare of this and every j ‘ in Condy's Fluid (diluted). Supplied by all 
4 4 a @ 5 cunorp ( avaLoous elegan! : b Chemists in 8 oz. bottles, price One Shilling, 
emirates, with 1.160 Rr -and in 20 oz. bottles for Two Shillin 
WATCH.” Seactas G Full directions from Condy’s Fluid Works, 
“ Knocuasouz Warca,” Z Turnmill Street, London, E.C, Insist on 
having ‘‘ Condy’s Fluid.” 
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3 CURRIE, M‘DOUGALL, & SCOTT, Lan: gh Mills,Galesh’els,N.B 
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R : we 3 ad ne men Person 
The only remedy known that will absolutely Cure Piles. Thousands of * = ; We M 


have been cured by itsaid. It isa fectly safe and certain remedy,’ 
tad will certain! cure plea whether of pasa a Sielency or arising from 
a sedentary habit Sent to any address post paid for 16 stamps, by 
R. PROCTOR, Cuemist _t 
(to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk), 
GLOSSOF;: 


or any Chemist will obtain it from any. of the following agente: Barcloy, = 
Newberry, Sutton, Lynch and London ; Evans and Co., Liverpool ; Woolley | for 13 the p, W. B. Masom,@nt é : ¢ 168 now 3 
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WHICH 2? A SPIRITUAL STORE. <> Miss Wiruers: “I'll never marry.” 
Miss Prime: “Don't say that. Someone may leave 
Two hundred prisoners lay there, beta J for A CERTAIN gentleman, who was a zealous advocate for | you a fortune some day.” 
J come cep td - pe nee abate | ect erry the cause of areas — hot day lately, employed ie 
Tram seem carpenter to © 80) terations in his parlour. Suz: “You'd be the last in th rid I'd 
On the last.ears of harvest. Big with fate, repairing a corner meas! the fireplace, it was found neces- falta rea with 2” . eu ee 


Clouds lowered over Paris, The coupe-téte 
Ready, 


A coarse, fierce, brutal, cruel man appeared, 

Smoking a pipe ; removed it ; stroked bis beard, 

And, spelling over the day's lint, called out 

Name after name, pronounced half wrong, no doubt. 
These were the victims named for that day's cart. 

Each rose at once, all ready to depart, 

Without a shudder— without groan or tear— 

Each one embi_ced his friends, and answered, “ Here!” 


- - “Tecan pick and choose!” 
One was a bourgeois, old, in eqaare-toed shoes, 
Se 
inci w-court the last twig ; 
The other a young officer, still dressed * 
In his torn uniform. 

“Ha! ha! I'm blest, 


But this is fanny!” roared the man who read 

The daily death-list. Then he stopped, and said : 
“ Have both ye the same name—the two of you? ” 
‘6 We are both ready.” 


“No! that will not do!” 
Replied the gaoler. “One's enough for me. 


’ Explain yourselves. I'll settle it. Let's see.” 


Both were Charles. Both bore the name Leguay, 
Both had been sentenced the preceding day. 


The gaoler rolled his eyes and scratched his head. 
‘“‘ The dickens take me if I know,” he said, 
“ Which of the two of you I'd better pick, 
Here, citizens—you settle it ; be quick, 
For Sanson don’t like waiting foe hia cart.” 


The young man drew the older man apart, 
Few words sufficed, Two questions, and no more ; 
“ Married $” 
“ Ab, yes!” 
“ How many children ?” 


Four.” 


“Well! Are you ready? Speak! Which is to die?” 
“Lead-on!" the officer replied—" 'tig I!” 
—— a 
RAIN AFTER BATTLES. 


A most extraordinary theory has recently been pro- 
pounded to explain the reason why rain usually falls 
after a severe battle has been fought. 

The ancients used to attribute the phenomenon to the 
generosity of some deity who was kind econ to make 
the attempt to wash away the traces of man’s degradation 
as soon as possible ; and, Jater on, when cannon came to 
be used as a means of destroying life, the detonations of 
rips machines were said to cause the wonderful downpour 

rain. 
. But more prossic, up-to-date people of to-day put it 
down to perspiration. And this is how they go to 
prove it. : 

One soldier will, in the course of twelve hours’ fighting, 
give off six gallons of water. He drinks much. Thirat 
for gore, glory, and water go together on such occasions, 
‘and the total amount of moisture given off by one man 
is said to be sufficient to cover twelve square feet three- 
quarters of an inch res 

Now, of course all this perspiration evaporates and 
goes up into the atmosphere. The atmosphere, becoming 

ey ying offers Prmtag the 
slightest provocation to the formation of clouds, and in 
= Fp out of ten rain falls immediately condensation 


This idea certainly pushes the deity and gunpowder 


_ theories altogether out of the field. 


sary to remove the wainscot, when lo! a “ treasure trove ” 
‘was brought to light which astonished the workman most 
marvellously. .A brace of decanters, sundry bottles—all 
containing “ something to take "—a pitcher, and tumblers 
were cosily reposing there in snug quarters. 

The joiner, with wonder-s‘ricken countenance, ran to 
the master of the house with the intelligence. 

“ Well, I declare!” exclaimed the inuocent gentleman, 
“that is curious, sure enough. Old Oaptain B—— 
must have left those things there when he occupied the 
premises thirty years since,” 

“ Perhaps he did,” roturned the discoverer ; “ but, sir, 
that ice in the pitcher must have been well frozen to 
have remained solid so long a time.” 


— fo 
ROYAL POCKET-BOOKS. 


Georce IV. had, from the time he was quite a young 
man, been in the habit of carrying about him a pocket- 
book, into which he used to put money, letters, trinkets, 
miniatures, and any of the numerous gloves, locks of 
hair, and similar keepsakes which he was always adding 
to his stock from all quarters. 

As soon as his pocket-book became fall, he used to 
throw it away in a drawer without ever troubling himself 
to examine its contents, or take out whatever money it 
might contain mixed with the miscellaneous articles. 

Whenever he thus put away a full pocket-book he took 
wah 40 replace it from a great stock of new ones he 
kept by him, and this, as soon as filled, was laid by and 
replaced in like manner. 

At the time of his death it devolved upon the Duke of 
Wellington and another to examine the personal effects 
of the King, and accordingly they had to look over the 
contents of a whole chest of drawers entirely filled with 
these pocket-books, filled and stowed away by the King 
from the time he was a young man. 

When the Duke first looked at one of them, and found 
the toys it contained, he was about to have the whole 
stock burnt, but some money accidentally fell out, which 
led to a careful scrutiny of others, and they actually 
collected, in various sums, no less than £10,000 from 
these pocket-books. . 

ee fo 


HOW FRANK RAN AWAY, 


I am afraid Frank was naughty, for all the time he 
kept thinking how nice it would be just to do as he 
pleased. Finally, he said : 

“Mamma, I think I'll run away.” , 

“ I do not understand you, dear,” she answered. 

“ T don’t like to be bothered,” he said ; ‘“‘and I want 
to be like Whittington.” 

“Very well, you may go if you are not happy in your 
home,” replied the mother. “I will help you get ready. 
You need not ran away.” 

Then she tied some of his clothes in a handkerchief, 
and put the bundle on a stick over his shoulder, like the 
picture of Whittington. She kissed him good-bye when 
she opened the street door for him. Frank looked pretty 
solerun as he went down the steps, Ina minute he went 
back and rang the bell. Mary let him in, and he ran 
into his mamma's rcom. 

“May I eleep in the porch to-night?” he asked. His 
lips trembled a little. 

‘“No, dear. Your a is doesn’t like to have tramps in 
the porch,” she replied. 

“Then I can stay in the stable with John?” 

“Oh, no! You had better run away at once, a long 
way off, where you can do as you please.” 

Poor Frank was in tears now. “Oh, mamma, 
mamma !"—throwing himself in her arms—‘“TI do love 
you so, and [ don’t want to run away. I hate to do asI 

lease. May I come home again to live ?” 

“ Dear little boy! Mamma is glad you have learned 
your lesson with so little heartache,” answered the 
mother, as she took ber sobbing boy in her arms. 

Frank never wanted to run away again. 
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He: “ Well, that’s all I ask. I don’t want you to love 
anybody after me.” 
——-go——__—_ 


tg Maras. Brooxs: “I often wonder why some people 
go to charch.” 

Mrs, Rivers: ‘S80 do I. Now, there’s Mrs. Short 
Why, she hasn’t had a new bonnet for a twelvemonth.” — 

fe 

t > He was a Cabinet Minister, and he was in an 
awful rage with one of his footmen. 

“It is intolerable!” he exclaimed. ‘Are you a fool, 
oram I?” 

“Oh! your excellency,” replied James with humility, 
anxious to appease the great man, “I am sure you 
wouldn't keep a servant who was a fool.” 

—— of —_—_—- 

o> “ Hexvo, Shadbolt! Fine day, isn't it? Speaking 
of the weather, by the way——” 

“ Yes, I know, Dioguss. Speaking of the weather, 
Old Probs says there is going to be a change, and speak- 
ing of a change, reminds you that you came away from 
home this morning and left your purse in your other 
clothes. So did I, Dinguss; sodid I. It won't work 
this time. Good morning, Dinguss.” 


— J 

t$@ Wipow: “Do you think marriage is always a 
failure?” 

Bulfinch: “ Always a failure! Well, I should say 
not. Why, I know a case where a wife fairly idolises 
her husband, and he—why, he can’t keep away from her 
a minute.” 

Widow: “Bless me, how long have they been 
married ¢” 

Bulfinch : “ Nearly a week.” 

fo 

> “ Honesty is the best policy,” warbled the Sunday 
schoolmistress to her pupils, after explaining the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude of heart for the tenth time. 
“ Now, Joseph Grimes, what would you do if you chanced 
to find a pocket-book containing twenty-five thousand 
penne in Bank of England notes?” she continued 
mildly. 

‘*Do, miss? Well, I don’t think as I should do nuffin’ 
for the rest of my life,” replied Joseph in a decided tone 
of voice. 

— ee fo 

> A Scorsman giving evidence at the Bar of the 
House of Lords in the affair of Captain Porteous, and 
telling of the variety of shot which was fired u that 
unhappy occasion, was asked by the Duke of Newcastle 
what kind of shot it was. 

“ Why,” said the man in his broad dialect, “sic as they 
shoot fools (fowls) wi’ an’ the like,” . 

“ What kind of fools?” asked the Duke, smiling at 
the word. 

“Why, my lord, dukes (ducks) an’ sic kin’ o° fools.” 


In this journal will be found complete stories from 
many lands—stories of adventure and love stories, tales 
of war and tales of peace, stories of town life and stories 
of country life, nds and true stories, mountain yarns 
and sea tales, stories of heroes and stories of the average 
man, tales of the supernatural and of the sub-human—all 
having this in common, that they are intensely interesting. 
Every number of Short Stories contains about a RRA 
of dozen charming illustrations, and six or seven complete 
tales, varying in length from one to six pages, 
“ The best work of the best authors and the best 


artiste. 
Short Stories, profusely illustrated, every Tuesday, 1d. 


Ladies who visit any of the following places on Bank Holiday should look out for our free gift of a pretty and useful article :—Brighton, Eastbourne, 


Yarmouth, Lowemtoft, Dover, and Folkestone. 
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pagal war pe 
forced ‘ou understand that not more than three or four 
Germany, ® good minutes could have e' since the great shell had cut 
a to Bagland rather the balloon. I afterwards found that my dight had 
oe ee ee the Emperor Williem. Among at the rate of nearly thirty miles an hour. I had 
them was an old soldier, who tne the following story 2 carried more than a mile when I found my rope 
in broken English that i will not to transcribe. | This all happened in no time, I might say. closty tearing throngh my grasp. 
“ You are mistaken,” said he with vexation. “I| “Lifting my eyes to the balloon Tonaght a glimpes of “Looking down I saw the ground about two hundred 
am nota German. Because I speak German that does | it still as far in advance of me as it had been when I | feet below. My strength was ebbing fast. 
not make German my heart. It is all French. ['man | stood by the windlass. You might think my body would | ‘The balloon as it descended must have reachel a 
Alsation. We Alsatians are more French than the suing f: to a place straight under the breeze of little speed, for the Uhlans, whom I had heard 
French themselves, because from France we long had | No; the balloon was travelling abead, and drawing me | and seen clattering further and further 
begeraers and equality and freedom . up and along at exactly its rate of speed. behind, were again galloping beneath me. Bre? man 
eee |. est did net ght otal ue ine amt if niprm olgg hg 4 was ok! Sa girs eae eee per 97 oes 
Sight battles 2 a a on 0 3; & steady, quiet jo resist- | in their stride, Wi e excitement of the chase, they 
sertit chat T wes to oix under fire, and sometimes | ance of the coat 


air to your movement forward, for, te epeod began to _ Their leader silenced them with an angry 
; command. 
vo the ease of the/ “They now carried their lances pointing straight up 
think motion that bore me so swiftly away, and carried me | by their knees, every butt in its socket. I had the 
186 Ganget in the reconnaissance with balloons, eh? But | higher and higher. My arms were not jerked ; it was as | thought that I must, when I fell, be impaled on those 
iif ye the Germ easy to hang on to the rope as if it had been ina barn. _| glittering points, 
{ag0n 28 they. stopped in the air! “In just a little bit of time—not half a minute, I|  “ With straining to grasp the rope more tightly between 
ss!) “8 topped—how stopped?’ Why, ed arog the end | suppose—I had passed over the wood, and there wore | my knees, they had begun to tremble, My whole body 
the rope, Youdon't suppose war go loose, i i was ranked with pain; my breath came short ; the sweat 
ground. YouseeI had oaly the strength of my grip to | poured out of me, thoush I was now dead'y cold. My 
ithe : falling. distress was becoming unendurable and my senses, I knew, 
‘thow they brought their long-range guns to bear on the | “All this occurred so quickly that I was more sur- | must soon depart. Every second the rope slowly passed 
| ground where the end of the balloon rope was, then you | prined than scared. Somehow, perhaps because I was | through my hot and bleeding hands. 
would know whether there was danger for the men of the | lifted-s0 easily, I had a sort of confidence that I should ‘¢] Jooked down once more. The nearer I came to 
balloon corps.” . be as easily set down. But where? How long could! | the earth the more whirled the panorama of woods, 
: “4¥ do not speak of the officers that went up in our i? my hold? The balloon might rise above the clouds, | soldiers, chiteaux, cabins, and fields. I was incessantly 
‘ ne with me dangling a thousand feet below it till I must | turning, and grew more and more giddy. I closed my 
Stand the risks they ran, when rifle balls and were | drop from exhaustion. eyes. { felt I might at any moment drop. 
pg age ho Nycomesegg y Aagers Beis “I clung harder as I t of how I should fall. I} “My grasp was so feeble that the rope tore and 
I speak more of the risks we privates | should turn headlong and shoot sloping, and tura again, ‘ea | with its quickened slipping. I attempted to seize 
ground tumbling limp, like a figure stuffed with rags. The | i, with my teeth, and failed. Expressions of pity came 
wildest r of the empty air—came over me. | from the galloping Uhlans. 
It’s a wonder I didn't let go, for my reason seemed to “¢ Poor man !’ said their leader. ‘Poor fellow. Big 
leave me. But I hung on, and thought again. Fritz, try and put up your lance in the loop. Then gallop 
: “ T must have something on which my feet or legs could | 4g little faster and you may help him down. 
{ Gkrei-i-i-i{ I think I hear the she press, The eensation that they were weighing me down | ‘The loop! I had forgotten the loop. The rope had 
é ig again. Often we had to stay in one place for | was hideous. I lifted one leg as if to clutch it round | been fastened round the drum by a long loop. 
sqmething firm. You knowhowa man will do that when | ‘The loop, eh!’ thought I. ‘If the loop is near the 
om ee a duty, | he is holding on by his hands and beginning to lose his | jances I must be near the ground. If they get hold of 
grip. It is an unconscious movement. Well, my leg | the loop they will haul down the balloun and capture my 
touched the trailing rope—the rope which passed down | two lieutenants. I must drop.’ 
in front of my body, and which followed slanting behind “Drop I did, right upon the back of one of the 
me, just as the rope above slauted up from me to the} Qhlatis! The shock brought him and his horse both 
equad to go out | balloon. under me t» the ground. The man was badly hurt, 
“ At touch of the rope I instinctively threw forward | but I'm glad-he didn't die, for he saved my life, though 
my legs, but failed to hold the rope between them. With | not as he meant to. 
that,.a great shout came up from a brigade of our| “J remember being clutched by hands and lifted. I 
infantry over which I was passing. The soldiers, I sup- | remember au angry shout of ‘It'sgone up!’ The bal- 
pose, had not quite understood the horror of my situatio@emioon, freed from my weight, had risen instantly, carrying 


ill saw the movement of my lege the loop beyoud my captors’ reach. 
“With the sense of being wa by thousands I felt | « Then I must havo lost my senses for half a minute 
a certain new strength come. I thrust forward my left | or so. 
leg till I felt the rope inside the thigh, then Lelutched | «WhenI came to there were only two Ublans with 
with the right leg and held the rope. Then I kicked my | me. Both were looking.intently upward, and towards 
right foot round and got a better hold. This gave | where there was a sound of musketry not far away. ‘The 
a good deal of relief to my hands, Then I looked | Uhlans were shooting vaicly at the vanishing balloon. 
down. : My lieutenants were waving their signal flags in derision. 
“Directly beneath me were the spiked helmets of a| “ What became of the balloon and my officers I do not 
German regiment. Twirling as I was with the rotary | know to this day. The Germans kept me prisoner till 
motion which a balloon always has in free flight, and | the end of tho war, aud I came away to England as soon 
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é infantry which was imparted to the slanting rope, I lost sight | as I knew Alsace was no longer part of dear France.” 

x and our balloon from the enemy. of the German array in an instant. A field of yellow 
2B “There was a steady breeze blowing from us to the | stubble came into my vision, then a wood, then a con- ae — 
a front. The sun was hot and the sky blae, I remember | fused panorama of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. All a> “Is your sister in?" 

a well how clear the sound of bells chiming in Mets behind | were gazing upward. “Yes, but she’s sewing a button on acoat. You'll not 
; was came across the acres and acres all strewn with the| ‘Fifty thousand enemies looked steadily at me. They | see her yet awhile.” 

~ wounded and dead. had stopped, overoome with wonder. Not a shout, not a “ But it doesn’t take long to sew a button on ¢ coat.” 
ie ~ “For ten minutes after we had sent up the balloon, | gun was heard for what seemed an immense time, and “Tt does when there’s a man inside the coat.” 

; thete was no firing at it. There it floated, a ‘houeandl must really have been about half a minute. Swallows | Hearing which, he went to call on his next girl. 

a feet high. It was pressed towards the German lines by | flew round or past me with twit, ticit, twit, as if exulting re 

SS the breeze, which seemed stronger above. The balloon | to show their speed against that of the wiad which quickly “An!” gaid the edito th th 

ey was not straight over our heads, you understand ; the | swept me on. . WT katt ‘ ve @ edi shy We uae author came 
ag breeze took it, maybe, a hundred and fifty feet nearer |  “ Rifle firing between the outposts must have ceased as | 10) avi hi thing was good. We were very much 
Rf the German lines than where we stood. I went dangling over their ground, for shooting seemed ples W. 13 ra i a ee ‘ 

: “T stood near the cylinder, or drum, from which we | to break out afresh and distant as I looked down into the ell, in that case,” said the author, * will you kindly 

take no notice of what I said in my letter about not. 
: had let out nearly all the rope that held the balloon from faces of a equadron of Uhlans. King th treated dd F 
‘ rising and blowing away. This rope slanted towards the | ‘You think this all took a long time. No, I passed on ng the way you treated me, and declaring that 1 
x Germans.es it went up. like » bird, and things beneath streamed away behind | *bould send you no more of my work. 


“I bad hold of this rope; my two hands were above | me as if pushed with irresistible speed towards Metz. I “Oh, that's all right,” replied the editor, with heartl-:s 
head grasping the rope. ; pe resting like this, when a well having a fancy that the Germans were cruelty, “That letter is what I referred to, 
allots e eciesiasad Caller? onl Ne ritiae pleted ine t at ith their | ; oo ae 
$ 6 oon’s position very “The pointed in amazement at me with their S 
ectly, but th ours well. ‘First, five shells flew | lances. One must have raised his carbine to fire at me, WON 
Le peal ‘woods ee balloon. These were all timed to | for I distinctly heard a loud cry : : ADDED WERD CONIP ETD ION. 
as almost together. But none of their} ‘No! Do not shoot, We will follow and capture No. 20. 
¥ : nts hit the balloon ; they had burst too far behind | the balloon and the officers init. If you kill the man he 
oR and bel te 5 will fall, then his weight will relieve the balloon, and up SOVERBIGNS, PENCIL-CASES, POCKET-KNIVES 
Bie. “While I was watching these explosions, a far bigger | it will go again.’ In this Competition each letter of the alphabet headltinatenmcccn 
2 whell came curving over the wood as if flung from a ba will go again ! ara It foriebaw ae that | vatue. ‘Thos: “ae equals 1, be equals 2, “oc” equals 3, and so on— 
I Lend German, @ balloon must then be falling. | “y,” 4 and “2” equals ; 
‘was wound, burst the same moment, and seemed to | I had forgotten that. Of course it was falling, and Fe ee ng etl ber neidinl yah Borcenmelea t 
El or wound every man of the squad except me. quickly, too. Hope and strength revived me, I under- | 0,1; 1,9; 0, 14.—Totals2, 
stood better than the Uhlans <a at was happening. pte offer Five Soverelans, Twenty-five Pencll-cases and Twents-f v8 
“My officers, away up above, were leasing gas. e ves to co com) ‘ors. e Sovereigns w se g ven to 
the ground if I bad not held on by the rope. I did not | They were risking capture tosaveme, ‘They were trying fine and every twenty Afih. The Porket knives to te third and every 
ly. 


boldi ou understand, I was too much | to put me so. near the ground that I could twenty-seventh. In these cases the prizes stop when twenty-five lave 
B. i nos 1 wat oe what bad happened, or what I was doing. | Looking up I saw faintly for an instant their white faces | mytmasted., Te pelt arc otter this werk tochowe nia ie 
B I knew 1 was alive, and that was about all. And I clung saring cen and back at mine, They waved their shakos | pages 57 and 53-of the serial story, Womay, Tue MysTeny. Name 


2 as if it was to save me from drowning. to me, ; page, column, and line in which the word appears. Don't count set 
4 hen Whee t my fall senses camo back, I felt that my feet ] “They were indeed trying to save thé poor privat. ro EE ae eres: ly pinto ta Sopaeiatte vcont,, dite 


hia Dae ene eee eee doy, Then read ‘the others like tt whieh are to be found, beautifully illustrated, every 
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POOR MEDICINE. 


A work ay, while repairing one of the outer Venetian 
blinds of an aristocratic saabiahansal, missed his footing 
and fell into the street. 

A crowd very quickly gathered together from all sides 
and raised him up, when it was found that he had 
received only a few slight contusions. Meanwhile one of 
the servants brought him a glass of water, Making a 
wry face, the man said ; 

“Only water! From what height should I have to 
fall to get a glass of beer?” 


_— ee ee 


SOME ODD BEES. 


Tue “tazma” of Ethiopia deposits its stores of honey 
without wax. It looks like a giant mosquito, and its 
product, which it hides away underground, is eagerly 
sought after by the natives as a remedy for diseases of 
the throat. 

In some parts of India there are giant bees which 
suspend combs as big as house doors in the branches of 
trees, . 

The Guadaloupe bees Jay their honey in bladders of 
wax about the size of a pigeon’s ¢ -z, and not in combs, 
The bees, which are abnormally small, have no stings, and 
are of a black colour, and the honey which they produce 
is of an oily consistency, never hardening. 


ee ee fe 
HIS CHERISHED COCKADE. 


A MEMORABLE instance of presence of mind was the 
es of a age ee at Ce rad of a 
popular uprising in Paris, when the ple took posses- 

jon of the Tuileries, The hero of o incident ly 
acted upon the theory that a poor excuse is better than 
none, and sometimes better than a better one would be. 

He was an inquisitive person, and regardless of 
he hastened to the Tuileries at midnight to see what 
was going on. At the gate he was stopped by two revo- 
lutionists of ominous appearance. 

“ Why do you not wear a cockade, citizen? Where is 
your cockade ?” they asked. 

A mob gathered about him, and demanded fiercely, 
“Citizen, where is your cockade ?" 

Desaugiers took off Lis hat, turned it round and round, 
looked at it on all sides, and then said in a tone of mild 


“Citizens, it is strange, very strange! I must have 
left it on my nightcap.” 


——___ga——__ 
NOT HIS BABY. 


A port opened his front door suddenly and surprised 
a guilty-looking man who was just in the act of deposit- 
ing a neatly-covered basket on the door-step. The meet- 

was not rapturous. 

Ah!" said the poet, rushing out and grasping the 
man by the collar, while he plied the sole of his heavy 
boot, which he had taken off, “ what do you mean, you 
villain, by leaving a baby on my door-step? It's not 
mine. Ah! I have yoa, ecoundrel! I'll show you how 
to abandcn an infant tothe cold mercies of this cruel 
world!” 

And all these remarks were punctuated by the rhythm 
of his boot. , 

“ Thain’t left any baby at your door,” said the man, 
taking up the basket and lifting the cover. ‘Asan 
admirer of your poetry I brought a goose for you, and 

ur own bad poetical conscience and the family likeness 
hare made you think that it was your deserted baby 
brought back.” . . 

The poet wanted to turn it into a joke, but he had 
begun too heartily the wrong way. 


a enc tte 
A LONG NOSE. 


Irs owner evidently took some pride in it, and made 
more or less money by means of it ; but, as will be seen 
toward the end of the story, which is told by the Rev, 
8. Baring-Gould, it was not without one very serious dis- 


vantage. 
“Old ta” was for a dong tints employed in an inn 
at Ripon. He was remarkable for a very long nose, 
curving downwards and — an inch and a quarter 
Beran his lips, and a chin which extended straight 
before him and almost met his nose. 

When visitors at the inn gave him a gratuity he 
received it on his chin and held it fast there with his 
nose till he deposited it in his money-box. People often 
gave him money for the sake of seeing him carry it 
about in this singular fashion. He could rub the tip of 
his nose with his chin, and used to say that if he let his 
beard grow it would bury his nose. . 

He created great diversion among the servant-maids 
by attempting to kiss them, a feat he could never ac- 
complish. He turned his face sideways, and his nove and 
chin — the cheeks like a pair of crab-claws, 
But to was an impossibility, for when he had thus 
fastened the dameel his mouth was open and could aot be 
closed, 
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A WORD OF WARNING. 


a BaMaters dear!" gh i 

“Yes, ma,” the daughter at the door, ng 

from her sweetheart. who is just kissing her geod night. 
* Tell George to look out for the paiut.” 

_ George does not kiss her again. Henrietta thinks it 

is awfully mean of her moth.r to give her away, unti) 

she remembers that the front gate bas been just newly- 


Painted, 
——— 
HIS GREAT MISFOIF.TUNE, 


Hans Growyosr has a sbrewish wife who has long 
rendered his life anything but a couch of roses. One 
day, not long e, in a fit of pique, packed up her 
goods and left him, vowing never to come back. The 
news went round among the neighbours, and at night 
several of them came to condole with Hans, He sat at 
his front door, puffing away at his Pipe. 

“Hans,” remarked a neighbour, “I pity you.” 

“ My poy,” replied the honest Dutchman, as he knocked 
disturbedly the ashes out of his pipe,“ you vas right, 
She has shust come back!” 


COLLECTING THE RENTS. 


In the reign of Henry I, when the rents were due, the 
king made what was called “a progress " through his 
estates, accompanied by a train of nobles, equires, knights, 
aod domestics of all sorts who travelled on horseback, 
or ia very clumsy vehicles. 

The“ ” was made for this reason, that as the 
tenants could pay but little of their taxes in money, the 
rest had to be taken in “ kind "—that is, in cattle, corn, 
poultry, pigs, or anything else they had; therefore, as 
the king could not take away all these things, he and his 
followers remained at each place feasting until they had 
consumed provisions equivalent to the rents, 


——<—_<go_ — 
“LOWGIENIC FARE.” 


“ Papa,” said the boy, as he looked over the table and 
saw that the usual bill of fare, consisting of bread, 
potatoes, dried apples, and cold water, had not been 
varied by the addition of anything else, “can’t you afford 
anything better than this kind of grub? Do other folks 
live on the same victuals we do ie Pa? 

“They ought to, my son, whether they do or not. 
We Sen vegetariand and hydropathists, and believe in 
living hygienically,” 

“ ‘This is hygienic, is it?” 

“ Certainly, my son,” 

“Then all Tv got to say is that I wish I'd been born 
in a lowgienic family.” 

ee fe 


THE TRINKET WORM. 


Axone the novelties in Nature is a email worm, called 
the trinket worm, characterised by this peculiarity, which 
gives rise toitename: ; 

On the leaves of a wild vine, called the trinket vine, 
is found a emall worm, which looks at first like a small 

iece of white thread, and is almost motionless. If the 
feat be taken off and placed under a glass case in the 


this little thread will, in the short epee of vent 
four hours, grow into a good-sized caterpillar, beautifully 
coloured, and studded with golden spots. 

When matured it will climb up the grass, fasten one of 
its extremities to the glass roof, and, leaving the other 
hanging in the air, will curl itself into a variety of 
forms, presenting exquisite patterns for gold trinkets, 
such as eur-riogs, brooches, clasps, etc., and changing 
from time to time in great variety—whence its name is 
derived. 


FOO! 


So  —__ — 
FRANK. 


A WELL-KNOWN general in reviewing a corps of 
cavalry suddenly stopped before a splendid-looking 
fellow, and asked way td 28 , 

‘“‘ Which is the best horse in the regiment, my man?” 

“ Number Forty, sir.” 

‘What makes you think that he is the best horse?” 

“ He walks, trots, and gallops well, is a good jumpor, 
has no vice, no blemish, carries his head well, and is in 
his prime.” nae 

“ And who is the best soldier in the regiment ? ” 


' 


“ Because he is an honourable man, is obedient, tidy, 
takes good care of his equipment and his horse, and does 
his duty well.” 

“ And who is the rider of the best horse ? ” 

“ Tom rs, sir.” 

“ And who is Tom Bodgers ?” 

“T am, sir.” 

The general could not help laughing, but he gave a 
sovereign to his informant, 


‘ 


is to Interest, 51 


THE PERILS OF PRETENCE, 


Ou, the perils of pretence! Only last week that 
infatuated Pretender, Augustus Perkly, on entering a 
bull-room, said to the footman, in a loud tone of voice : 
__" Please tell my coachman to bring the brougbam back 
in three hours,” 

Tho foot man went, and two minutes later, as P. rkly 
was stendiuy up to dance with Miss Blond, he revurued 
Wo say, In & 0 ce audible throughout the room: 

‘Your coachman says he cau't come back in three 
hours, sir, bovause he's got another ‘fare’ for then, sir.” 


ee ee 
AUSTRALIAN ESTATES, 


Avsrratia is the country of immense estates. Of 
three advertised for sale in a Melbourne paper the area 
of the first is 454 square miles, of the second 648 equare 
miles, and of the third 553 square miles, They are all in 
Queensland. 

The rent of the first is only £321 1s. 6d., and the cattle 
on the pasture are valued at £2 10s. each. It is watered 
by a river, and has a town on one aside ninety miles 
distant, on the other 150. 

The advantaye of the second is that it lies between 
three towns, which are respectively 180, 300, and 350 
miles away. The third has the best situation, as it is 
within 100 miles of a railway. 


——_<go-—_____ 
HAD THEM THERE! 


THE prize of one guinea for the best repartee has been 
awarded to Mr. George K. Stubbs, 37, Hollins Road, 
Macclesfield, for the following story : 

Scene—at a Glasgow University.—Professor about to 

ive a lecture on natural history to class of students, 
me of the students have obtained a wasp, from which 
they have removed the head, legs, and wings, and sub- 
stituted the head, legs, and wings of other insects, 
cementing them very neatly to the body. 
j One of the students stepping forward, said to the Pro- 
essor : 

‘ Will you kindly classify this insect ?” 

The Professor, who was short-sighted, scrutinised the 
insect through his glasses for a moment, and exclaimed : 

“Gentlemen, I perceive this to be a “bug,” of the 
species “hum!” 

wee ee eee fa 


JAWBREAKERS. 


DRIMTAIDHVEICEHILLICHATTAN, in the Isle of Mull, 
Argyllshire. . 

Kagwedawwacomegishearg, an Indian chief, who died 
in Wisco.in in 1866. 

Nitrophenylenrdiamine, a aye of an intense red colour, 

Jungefrauenzimmerdurchsch windsuchttoedtungsagegen- 
verein (German). See Notes and Queries, Vol. V., p. 124, 
1st series, 

Antipericatametanaparbe: phicibrationestoordic- 
antium. One es the books in ~ Ebsary of 8t. Victor, 

Lepadotemachoselachogaleokraniole: rimupotri - 
mntonlphiskarsbomaltoaiakesbinen tes ieroeane 
hophathonedl pe eter ‘iokigk! iol 
risiobaphotragunopteragon The longest word extant 
(171 Greek letters, 181 English letters, 79 syl.) Aristo. 
phanes’ “ Ekklesiazousai,” Vol. I., 196, 

This last jawbreaker is the name of a dish compounded 
of all kinds of dainties, fish, flesh, fowl, and sauces, 


AN ASTONISHED CLERGYMAN. 


I HEARD a story the other day about a former curate 
of one of the largest churches in North London. 

He was a jolly — fellow when he lived in a board- 
ing-house which sheltered me, and in his off hours 
was accustomed to join in with the other good fellows of 
the house at a friendly game of whist or a smoke. 

One evening, when he was out at service, two of the 
wags of the establishment remembered that it was his 
invariable habit =poe returning home to doff his clerical 
coat, put on an old emoking jacket, and encase his feet 
in a pair of morocco slippers, which latter always occu- 
pied the same position on his bedroom floor, preparatory 
to his coming. : ; 

Accordingly they firmly nailed these slippers. to the 
floor, and awaited results in the next room. Presently 
the n returned, at Cogn him moving about ; 
they heard the thud of his boots as they were taken off 
and thrown down, and then all was silence. 

They peeped cautiously in, and beheld the young 
clergyman standing in his alippers, his face as white as 
asheet, and a look of horror upon it, his eyes staring 
straight ahead. The sight was too much for them, but 
they managed to sapere their laughter, aud ask in a 
tone of amazement what the matter was. 

“+ Matter,” he gasped, “there is matter enough. I'm 
paralysed, and can’t move hand or foot. For mercy’s 
sake, help me!” . 

The poor man did actually, such is the force of imagina- 
tion, believe he was paralysed for a moment or two. 


It’s winter now in Australia. So you'd think it was here if you were as busy with Christmas Numbers as we are. 
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tta, the sun would 
either over London or Calcutta, or 
, or in Toronto, some time during the twenty- 

present century s0 many intermediate 


have become part of the Br tish pire that it 


be said it is always noontide in some 


CONDITIONS. 
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1540. How did Clergymen come to be Called “ Parsons?’ 


The disease most rarely met with either at home or 
abroad, first diagnosed and described by Dr. Marie ia 


Another 
Grocer, ths fala laving jelly-lik iste d is 
, a like consistency, an 
attended with o of the cell i 
correspondents give spontaneous combustion, of which 
to be about twenty cases on record. 
Granted that all cases are not like that of the late un- 
lamented Mr. Krook in belonging to the realm of fictio 
this would appear to be a form of death rarely induced 
by a too common disease—alcoholism—and not a specific 
form of disease iteelf.—Ep. P. W.] 

Is 


there any Bird which Builds a Navigable Nest? 


is found floating in lo ts among the tall rushes 
and great reeds. On pg aig the female lays 
her eggs, and sits upon them until they are at 


she pleases, sometimes drawing along 

the water plants that surrounded her nest, 

. Which Railway now holds the World’s Record 
for Speed ? 

The record for the fastest regular running day after 
day is held by the Great Northern Railway, whose 
9.45 a.m. train from Grantham runs to Doncaster, 
50} miles, in 56 minutes. This has undoubtedly been 
beaten in at various times, but not for lar 
running. East Ooast express once ran from New- 
castle to Edin 124 miles, in 124 minutes. In 


was made in thirty-five seconds and another ir thj 
two, giving specs of 102°8 and 112 miles an hour. These 


Bailway, 


QUESTIONS. 


1581. In what respects is our commerce injured by our 
system of coinage and weights and measures ? 

1582. On which occasion has a suicide been hailed with 
the test expression of popular satisfaction ? 

1583. Which trade or profession has deteriorated most 
as regards status or earning power, or both, within this 


a fi 
1584, Why do raindrops falling into water produce 
ee. fe 

1585. Given a foreign invasion, which f th 
coast of this country would offer the best dee ioe bisa 
cessful attack ? 


1589. Why do horses always go to sleep with one ear 


pointed forward ? 
1690. It was believed in the Middle that on the 
day the sun would rise in the west. Could this ever 
come to pass f 


'S WREKL oem 


In that time its 
_ yi th we? Because people know a good thing 


Wrex mrpnte 
Avovusr 12, 1693. 


1862. Is there such a thing as a Natural Intoxicant ? 
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1555. Is a House Lighted by Electricity More or Less 
Likely to be Struck by Lightning than one 
Lighted ‘by Gas? 

It doesn’t make the slightest difference. A few inches 
more or less in the height of the highest chimney stack 
of the house would e far more difference as to its 


in det ning the course of the impulsive rush of the 
lightning discharge. 


1554. What ee Fact Underlies the Ancient 
and Almost Universal Belief that the Heart is 
the Seat of the Affecsions? 
The fact that the heart is under the control of the 
system, and thus the actions of the heart are 
directly affected by all forms of emotion, When a per- 
son ts from sadden joy or sorrow it is because the 
perturbation of the brain, acting by means of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, stops the action of the heart. In cases of 
palpitation the result is brought about probably by the 
action of the pathetic nerve. But in all cases the 
seat of the feeling itself is the brain. Since, however, 
feelings, orgaao naturally come to be consi 
as the seat of the affections. 


1858. In which aptarytary Science has the most 
Striking ‘sefal been made during 
the Present Century ? 


still 

practically stamped out 

of existence in many civilised countries, cemn, are 

kept alive who a hundred years ago would have died, 

forms of disease have been reduced in 

of life has been 

the made 

in these two kindred departments of medicine there is 

eel 3 ere which the death rate has not 
greatly decreased during the last century. 


A Boon for Professional and Mercantile Men not 
Provided for by a Life Insurance Policy : 


INSURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS. 


Readers of Pearson's Weekly will be interested to learn 
that the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporate, 
Limited, are now transacting the above class of business, 


Policies are issued Sickness alone, or 
against Sickness com with Accidents, for 
Amounts from 63 to 4230 per week. 


NO LIABILITY BEYOND PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS. 


Insure against a contingency which must arise sooner 
or later. 


Apply for prospectus to the— 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
BICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager 


Waser apne 
Avavusr 12, 1893. 


THE LITTLE QUAKER SINGER. 


A LITTLE Quaker maiden, with dimpled cheek and thin, 

Before he ancient mirror stood, and viewed her form 
within ; 

She wore & gown of sobor grey, a cape demure and 


prim, 
Wie ely simple fold and hem, yet dainty, neat, and 
. 
Her bonnet, too, was grey and stiff; its only line of 


grace 
Was in the lace, so soft and white, shirred round her 
rosy face. 


Quoth she : ‘Oh, how I hatethis hat! I hate this gown 


cape 

T Ge wih at my clothes were not of such outlandish 
a) 

The children passing by to school have ribbons on their 


hair ; 
The little girl next door wears blue, oh, dear, if I could 


are, 

I know what I should like to do!—(The words were 
whispered low, 

Lest such’ tremendous heresy should reach her aunte 
below). 


Calmly reading in the parlour sat the good aunts, Faith 
aud Peace, 

Little dreaming bow rebellious throbbed the heart of 
their young niece. 

All wee prudeat humble teaching wilfully she cast 
aside, 

And, Bl mind now fully conquered by vanity and 
pride, 

She, with trembling heart and fingers, on a hassock sat 
her down, 

And this little Quaker sinner sewed a tuck into her 
gown! 


“Little Patience, art thou ready ? 
time has come, 

Mercy Jones and Goodman Elder with his wife have left 
their home.” 

"Twas Aunt Faith's sweet voice that called her, and the 
naughty little ma:'d— 

Gliding down the dark old stairway—hoped their notice 
to evade, 

Keeping slyly in their shadow as they went out at the 


Fifth-day-meeting 


Ah, never little Quakeress a guiltier conscience bore ! 


In meeting Goodman Elder spoke of pride and vanity, 

While all the Friends seemed louking round that dread- 
ful tuck to nee. 

How it swelled in its proportions, till it seemed to fill the 


air, 
And the heart of little Patience grow heavier with her 


care. 

Ob, the glad relief to her, when prayers and exhorta- 
tions ended, 

Behind her two good’ aunties her Lomeward way shz 
wended. 


The pomps and vanities of life she'd seized with eager 


arms 

And deeply she hai tasted of the world’s alluring 
charm:s,— 

Yes, to the dregs had drained them, and only this to 
find 

All was vanity of spirit and vexation of the mind. 

So repentant, saddened, t:umbled, on her hassock she sat 


down, 
And this little Quaker sinner ripped the tuck out of her 


gown ! 
ee 
GLORIOUS WAR. 


At a time when the chances of another European 
war are being freely discussed, it is interesting to look 
back upon the history of the world and to count up 
upon one’s fingers what this sime mild and useful game 
has cost the human race to play. 

As far back as it is possible to penetrate through the 
mist of past ages we find humanity has been warring 
against itself, And the death roli of this unceasing 
straggle is greater than anyone can comprehend. 

Even figuies, when they exceed a certain limit, lose 
their eloquence, and though we may have them dow: in 
black and white before us they are merely a collection of 
digits whose meaning we cannot grasp. Wo muy, and 
do, talk glibly and confidently about thousands of muons, 
of hundreds of thousands of millions, and of bilhuns, 
but we cannot interpret a tithe of their true significance. 

It is like playing with infinity or defining space. And 
even when we reduce these figures by compurison, so that 
their purport is drawn, in part, within the focus of the 
eye, we think we understand and do not. 

* If we could realise what the wars of the world have 
cost, not only in men and money bat in tears, tribulation, 
and in sorrow, by this time we must have reached the 
= don reason when men would no longer fight. When the 
world perforce would be at peace. When our young 
men would refuse to take up arms, and Ministers woul 


no have the power to play the game of war, 
pease od to ther no doubt, but costly to the people 
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they govern, for the sake of fulfilling sundry systems of 
national and international policies, set on foot for party 
or individual ent. 


It is terrible to know that in Europe alone during the 
last century the victims of war amounted to 19.840,000 
men, not to mention at least as many if not more women 
aud children left desolate. But this, unfortunately, was 
no exceptional century. The average century's loas for 
Europe is located somewhere between 18,000,000 and 
20 000.000 souls. 

Commencing with the Trojan War—that is to sav, with 
the first chapter of European and Asiatic history—we 
find that the total number of human beings slain by 
human beings every hundred years amoants to no fewer 
than 40,000,000. 

_ Thirty centuries have gone by on the wings of Time 
since the conflict raged tierce round the walls of Troy, 
and in that time old age and disease have been cheated 
of 1,200 000,000 lawful victims. 

If every man, every woman, and every child inhabiting 
this world to-day were drawn together on one vast plain 
and by their sides were propped up every corpse found 
upon the battlefields of thé world since the siege of 
Troy, the two forces would cover as nearly as possible the 
same ground. 

If a plague were to strike down every human being 
alive at this moment the slaughter would not be 
greater than of those who in the last three thousand 
years have been offered as a sacrifice to avarice and greed 
upon the warpath, slain officially, sometimes honourubly, 
and most often without a cause. 

To give another illustration whici may help to convey 
a faint idea of what this enormous number means. If 
each person who has been killed in war was represented 
by a word, and these words were set up in /earson's 
Weekly so os to utilise the whole space on the sixteen 
white pages, it would take 24,000 issues of /. IV., namely, 
for 460 years, less two or three weeks, before the words, 
at the rate of one word for each person butchered in 
war, were all printed. 

Taking the whole world, we find that on an average 
forty-six men are slain every hour in battle. Almost one 
a@ minute since tho world began. And for what? The 
only result we can see is a change of territorial tints upon 
our m»ps, 

If the skeletons of those who have died in harness were 
to rise from their trenches and mount like acrobats on 
one another's shoulders they would reach to the moon, 
and then on, on, four times as high, far into the realms 
of apace. 

If their corpses were thrown into the straits of Dover 
it would bo choked up, If their heads alone were placed 
side by side in ghastly array they would reach full sixteen 
times round the girdle of the earth. % 

It costs £1,400 to slay a man. This is expensive. 
Surely it were better to leave the poor soldiers alone and 
settle our trivial dispu'es another wey. 

Every single year Kurope alone spends £200,000.000 in 
opening the veins of her children and watching the life 
blood flow to settle a question which arbitration would 
do as well and at an infinitely smaller fee. 

It has been estimated that the wars of the last hundred 
years have been waged at a cost of £28,000,000,000. 


—_— J _ 
A YOUTHFUL CHAMPION. 


Tue Duchess of Sutherland, besides being pretty, 
highly educated, and a great traveller, is famous for her 
benevolent work in the East-end of London, where ste 
ha; established night schools, reading-rooms, and regular 
entertainments for the r,in which many titled ladies 
take part. She is idolised by the gamins of London. 
Once she found a champion among them in an unexpected 
manner. 

A ragged, bare-fonted boy—a crossing-sweeper—had 
doffed his cap to the Duchess in the hope of recognition, 
when he observed a well-dressed, but rakish-looking man 
following her across the street, as if trying to force upon 
her attentions that were evidently obnoxious to her. 
There was a look of distress on the Duchess's face. 

“*3cuse me, lady,” said a boy's voice beside her, 
“shall I punch ‘is ’ead ?” 

She turned, looked down upon the little sweeper, and 
then raid, smiling : 

‘Why, it’s Jemmie!" 

She had remembered his name after all, and at that 
moment the boy was hers, body and soul. Without 
waiting for another word he dashed off and turned a 
sort of violent ‘cart-wheel” 80 adroitly calculated, that 
he landed with two very muddy feet right in the middle 
of the offensive man’s white waistcoat, 

Then, b-fore the man could recover from the shock, 
the boy had slapped him with one muddy hand across 
the mouth, and with the other had deposited a handful 
of the filthy compound on the back of his neck. 

The next moment the boy was in the grasp of a police- 
man, who dragged him away to the nearest police-station. 
He was just being charged by the constable with having 
committed an assault when the Duchess entered. She 
spoke kindly to the gamin, and then explained the affair 
to the inspector on duty. 

At her request the boy was liberated, and he stayed 


only long enough to say to the inspector : 
O's e lidy what nursed me when the keb run over 
me leg.” 
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CYCLING NOTES, 


It is curious that Switzeriand is not more generally 
patronised by British cycling touri-ts, The scenery i6 
unapprvached by that of any otber country ia Europe, e: cept, 
perhaps, Norway ; the roads are c:pital, the people are kindly 
and interesting, and the hotels comfortable, and extremely 
moderate as regards charges. 

In fact, living in Swi-zeriand is as cheap as it is in the Isle 
of Mao. The country is the fivourite tour-ng ground of 
German, French, and Italian cyclists, but one -e dm mects @ 
Briton on wheels, So much the wurre for the Britons, 

. s 


It is a strange fact that, of recent years, the blue ribbon 
of the English race path has seldom been won by an Englisb- 
man. Ireland and America have had a good deal to say to it 
lately, and there seoms to be no immediate prospect of 
change. The National Cyclista’ Union does not appear to be 
universally successful in its racing legislation, and many people 
are of opinion that if a different policy were pursued by that 
body, it would be greatly to the advantage of the sport in 
England. 

It is doubtful, however, if English racers will ever be able 
to hold their own with the American cracks, who make a 
regular business of the game, and employ trainers to look after 
tbem from morning till night—after the fashion of illustr.ous 
prize-figuters, 

. P ° ° 

De. B. W. Ricaarpson, who was recently honoured by 
the Queen, has devoted a great deal of attention to cycling, in 
which he isa great believer, and on Which he lectures occa- 
sional y. One of the doctor's pet theories is that riding up 
hill should alwaye be avoided, a view that has been loudly 
laughed at by the humorous and athletic, but unscientific, 
lighta of the cycling wurld, The doctor also holds that for 
every nine miles cycled at least one mile whould be walked. 
“A mile in nine saves time” is Dr. Richardson's motto, and it 
may not be a very bad one either. 

s * s = es 

Few cycling experiences are more delightfully exhilarating 
than a long ‘ coast" down hill. Flying through the air in 
safety, aud without an effort, is an exceeding'y plessant 
sensation. The fun might be spoile1, however, if the machine 
broke down uuder one, and for this reason it in nece-sary that 
care should be used. People who ride very light machives 
should never coast down hills, as the strain on a mount of the 
kind is too great. A cycle that is put to euch s-vere tests 
must be a substantially built one, and uot ® mere toy. 


NOTWITHSTANDING tariffs and foreign competition, the 
cycle trade of England seems to progress xurely aud steadily. 
The value of cycles and parts of cycles expo:ted trom 
England from February to Juue of this year shows an increase 
of £52,114 as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. The improvement i+ due in no small degree to the 
extraordinary cycling enthusiasm which bas seized upon all 
classes and ages and both sexes in France. In that c uotry 
not even the haughtiest is ashamed to be seen a-wheel. We 
may yet ses our judges ride down to court on their “ Swifts” ; 
and it is not imposible tbat the members of the Cabinet may 
one day ruo down to Downing Street on their machines. 

e 


THE pneuma‘te tyre is responsible for a go-d deal, as well 
as accelerated epee. It has inspired inzeoious pe »ple with 
the idea of avplying the pneumatic principle to many things. 
Many attempts have been m-we in the dire tion of verfeccing 
pneumatic cushions for billiard tables, but hithert» nothing 
but failure has resulted. Pneumatic carpets have been 
patented ; and now we are promised pneumatic boots and shues 


PROBABLY, next to the people who write on walls and the 
windows of railway carriages, nothing is so irritating as the 
“infant prodigy.” Phenomena of this kind generally make 
their appearance in artistio or thiatrical circles; but news 
has come of a cycling prodigy. 

This is to be regretted, expecially as others are bound to 
crop up torut this une oat. The little dear in question is said 
to be able to do her twenty-five miles per day, although only 
five years old. If she only keeps on at it, she will 8 on join 
the angele, with the girl who waltzes for twenty-four houra, 
and the other who skips fill she faints. i 

AT the Herne Hill track a week or two ago F. W. Shorland 
end F. T. Bidlake made quite new twenty-four-hour reourds 
for the safety and tricycle respectively. Although the bicycle 
man covered 426 miles odd as against Bidlake’s 410}, there is 
little doubt that, by comparison, the Jatter’s performance was 
the better of the two; in fast, his last two hundred miles 
were almost as good as those of the bicyclist. The same 
tricycle—a Marlboro’ Swift~was ridden by him throughout 
the race. 


Cyclists must have thetr lamps alight at 8.40 p.m. on 
Saturday, August 5th, and tivo minutes earlier for ev 
succeeding evening till August 12th In Ireland there ws 
no law compelling cyclists to light up at all, In Scotland 
the time ts about half an hour later than in England. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYOLIStTs. 


The only condition requ red to secure this sum to whomsoever 
the Proprictors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident while actually riding, 1s that a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, 

a be ase Ler peleen of the deceased at the time of the 
fatality. he usual swnature in cr pencil must occupy 
the line lest blank at the foot of thie moteek Notice of accident 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper 
and death must occur swith in the same period from the 


Signature py ae 
Available until midnight, August 12th, 1893, 


“§. S. for the blood "—meaning ‘Short Stories,” not the other thing. 
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“SOMETHING NEW AND 
ie ST RANG €. 


the 

‘ean travel considerably fast r than the ordinary 

eae, ony dntnty = more pleasurable means of 
=... ‘the idea has canght on with the Milancse. 

the excruciating 


3. 


pe 

epidag'h wh oe'ts aancn te i 
i : A wuMber of queer optical illusions 
ssss were printed in the columns of P.W. 
+ oMXXX some time back, but I don’t think any 
. ths ers of them were so simple and yet so 
a siziking as this. If you look at an 8 or an X right way 
et « h a will'at once say that there is no difference in size 


; or oe and the lower halves, but just turn 
wo, and the d portion oe 
ith J 3 and 8. © top 

to the bottom half 


Many are the theories that have been 
Why the advanced to account for the extra- 
Seasons are ordinary changes in ourclimate. Some 


__ Changing. say that the earth is, on the whole, 
getting nearer the sun, or farther away, 

according to others ; that too many trees are being cut 
down, or that age and infirmity are beginning to tell 
tale upon our poor old universe. But it has been 
to a worthy oe whom I met down at Green- 


“ been 
Joaging the bowels out of the earth and ing then— 
and what not—to other parts of the world. 


vity shifts about and sends us swe viling any iew 
Fnat's why the seasoiss have been co variable of years,” 


gatarday, ‘Pearson's Weekly.” You 


know what it’s like. . 


* Society News," clever, ~ 


oe 
is invention consists of a long strip of specially pre- 
indisrubber, fixed on toa bar which is placed inside 
the piano at the back of the keys. This is acted 
upon by two thumbecrews, and the re can be regu- 
lated to any power required. The application of the 
screws greatly diminishes the volume of sound, and is 
ly valuable to the neighbours on either side, if 


applied when the daughter of the house is e in the 
monotonous ill sort of task, commonly known as 
practising the scales. 


Parson's WEEKLY wishes to com- 


an 
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M. Papenewst, when he is at the keyboard 

earns money at the rate of about £3 158, a minute. 
of Austria-Hungary is 
him. It occupies a com 
the Danube, and the 
alike for their extent 


ee he ee DS sy 


Tue Emperor 
Sane ea 
and peaaty, “ a. ‘ 


Let it be recorded that only one English 
sovereign has reigned pip than the Queen. Until 
Tuesday, July 18th, she two ri Henry ITI. and 
George II. Now Henry has been left behind. Four 
more on the throne will earn for the Queen the 
title of Champion British Buler. 

Mr. BRosert Watwace, M.P., is’one of the few 
wits in the House of Commons. If he makes a speech 
you may be sure the reports the next morning will bristle 
with brackets like this (laughter), (loud laughter), (con- 
tinued laugnter), (prolonged laughter), (renewed laughter). 
Heis shaven and somewhat thin “ on top,” while his 
face is not beautiful to behold. 


Mapame Troumatan, who by her persistent 
activity has secured the release of her husband from the 
Turkish dungeons, where he was awaiting trial, and ex- 
posed to every horrible form of torture the Eastern 
mind could conceive, was on the eve of starting for Con- 
stantinople to offer her life as_a ransom for her husband's 
when the news of release reached her. 


Lapy Brooke, ‘‘Society’s champion,” has two 
great hobbies—horse-taming and gardening. She attends 
every horse sale in Essex, and boasts that she never 
allows an animal to conquer her. Her gardening opera- 
tions are unique. Each ehrub or tree or perennial has 
been planted by some distinguished visitor, and she 
caltivates every flower or herb mentioned by Shake- 


speare, 

Tne number three has always acted an important 
in Bismarck’s life. His coat of arms has a three- 
leaved clover. Bismarck has three children, Herbert, 
Wilhelm, and Marie; three estates, Friederichsruh, 
Varzin, and Schinhausen, Bismarck has been in three 
wars, and has thrice dictated He has served three 

German Emperors, and arranged the Triple Alliance. 
M, Vista is a name, perhaps, unknown to the 
majority of our readers. But he is quite the fopia af the 
short 


If any reader of hour in Paris just now. And for this reason. 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent | time ago he made a bet with a fellow merchant that he 
let him write to the Editor of this paper, marking the would drive his horse and trap round a certain racecourse 
envelope Patent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- | in eight minutes and forty seconds. The friend saw no 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will | reason to doubt this, but was prepared to bet that his 
put himself in communication with tts sender. horse would do it in quicker time. And so a match was 

—eE———————— : nineliey ce friends hired a ramshackle ou enh, and 

we two racers to act as umpires and judges. 

. And the funn iting eas Oss ee ete 
ALL SORTS AN D CON DITION 8 post first. Hesse worthy merchant's notoriety. 

oF MEN ¢ Poor Jabez Spencer Balfour! He once laid the 


WILHeEcmina, the little queen of the Dutch, is 
called in all official documents “ the king.” ° 

Eprson, the great inventor, has over 36,000 men 
in his employ in various parts of the world. 

Me. G. A. Sata and Mr. Gladstone are said to 
be the only two men in Great Britain who can speak 
Italian without a trace of accent. 


T. P. O'Connor was once a sub-editor on THE 
Dairy TELEGRaPH, and he once had no word in his very 
extensive vocabulary too cruel to fling at the head of the 
@.0. M. But things have altered. 
Tue Khedive's mother, who is only thirty-four, 
Sa ieee chiar eteplarion, aad nly Seatac 
e has a ly clear complexion an ificent 
Syon, bat it is in the ehape of her face and tue carriage of 
her head that her Renby peimoipally ‘Hew A more 
eS met with atany 
THere is a lady in the United States who 
sangeet our own King Henry VIIL in the num- 
of her marital en i 


She has just married her 
seventh h who is a brother of first and her 
fifth, The first two gentlemendied. The had been 


his 

sixth husband divorced her when he learned that he had 
five predecessors. The seventh sought her out in order 
to make inquiries about some property belonging to his 
two brothera, Being sixty years old she is believed by 
her friends to have arrived at almost her last matrimonial 
easay. . 
ARCHBISHOP WALSH is a good man of business, 
masters with rapidity the details of complicated matters, 
is clear and orderly in his exposition, and unflinching in 
maintaining whet he believes to be the correct course. 
He has stores of learning and power of argament, but 
little imagination ‘and little seutiment, Personally, 
Archbishop Walsh is an_ energetic, cheerful, and 
little man: a brilliant scholar, entertaining, 
and of simple but charming manners. A first-rate 
talker, he is at times witty, though there is not a trace 
of humour in his public addresses. He is not only 
poner with the mass of his countrymen, to whom he 
devoted his great talents, but he also enjoys the 
‘ef those who honourably differ from him: in 

; and politics. 


corner stone of a chapel which shall be nameless, and on 
the stone was engraved his name, together with the 


date. 

The other night someone obliterated the writing and 
whitewashed the stone. And it is not likely the deacons 
will charge the offender with ‘‘ malicious mischief” as 
they themselves hud been contemplating the effacement. 
This seems a shame. In the first place, there is no doubt 
that J. & B. has been to a very great extent made the 
scapegoat for many who are at the present moment held 
in high esteem ; and in the second place, it is hard to sec 
why a man’s fall should cast any slur upon the previous 
actions and motives of his career, 


Mapame Cavatazzi, the premitre-danseuse at tho 
Empire, is intensely fond of fishing. When quite a girl 
she only narrowly escaped falling into the hands of thc 
Inquisition. One night there was a gala performance at 
the ntina theatre. Among the audience were several 

i P and priests. She was dancing her pas 
seul dressed entirely in red. 

Posture after posture she gave, and then by way of a 
finish she threw herself back on the left arm of the har- 
ins, who, by the way, was an old lover in disguise, 

was attired in just the green of the forbidden 

Italian colours, He lifted her in the air, and as he did 

so raised her red skirt, showing the white petticoats 

underneath. His green arm was round her red bodico, 

and there in the very centre of the before the 

eyes of the whole house, were the colours o Italy—rel, 
and white ! 

When she arrived home that night, she found a ca:- 
riage waiting to carry her off to the office of the Pope's 
secret police. Fortunately the old cardinal, who pre- 
sided over the Society, considered the patriotic oxhi- 
bition was no fault of hers, and let her off with a 
warning not to wear white petticoats in future, 


TWO MORE INS!'RANCE CLAIMS PAID. 

(TOTAL ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN.) 

Mr. H. WItwiaMs, 3, Bateman’s Row, Curtain Road, 
Shoreditch. Leg bruken. June 3. 

Mr. J. Duapae, Witton-le-Wear, Darlington. 
broken. June 22. - 

As the above had a signed coupon at the time of 
accident, the Ocean Company has forwarded each of them 
a cheque for £5. 


Leg 


“Short. ie Thursday, 
“4 Garces ‘beautifully i printed, charmingly illustrated. 


Waax ewperd 
Avaust 12, 1893, 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, XVII. 


MAHA CHULALONKORN 


(Kine or Stam). 


In view of the critical events now in progress in the 
kingdom of Siam, I think that a short account of an 
audience I had with the sovereign of that country last 
year may not be uninteresting. Strangers are but rarely 
received by the King, though perhaps more frequently 
than in the days of his predecessor, who made a point of 
having as little to do as possible with foreigners, The 
old King, Phra Maha Mongkut, was a man of good 
intentions, but of a crusty temperament, especially to- 
wards the end of his reign, 

He was shrewd enough to see that the less he and his 
country had to do with Europeans the better would bs 
his chances of preserving its integrity, and that wh.n 
Eurupea:is come anywhere under the pretext of civilisa- 
tion, 1t is generally to push their own trade and grab 
other people's territory. Our knowledge of his Court is 
for the most part due to Mrs, Leonowens, an English 
— whom the old King after many hesitations 

ecided to import for the education of his children. 

The letter which he wrote to invite her in February, 
1862, is a sbrewd and dignified document. Iu the course 
of it the following passage occurs ; ‘‘ We hope that in 
giving your education to us and to our children (whom 
the English call the inhabitants of a Country of Dark- 
ness) you will do your best to teach the English language 
and not to preach the Christian religion, for we desire to 
learn to speak your language fluently and to become 
acquaiuted with your literature rather than with a new 
religion.” She had a strange life there, remaining six 
years and becoming quite a power in the State, hated by 
some and beloved by others. 

The governess had a pretty arduous and ticklish task 
in doing sll that was expec of her and steering clear 
of the jealousies and prejudices of the Court. After a 
time the King grew so cantankerous that everybody was 
afraid of him, and the goyerness alone had the pluck to 
with-tand him. She gradually got to be looked upon as 
a kind of intercessor, and every one who had a favour to 
ask came toher. At last, her position became so un- 
bearable that she determined to leave Siam, 

The present King was one of Mrs, Leonowen’s favourite 
pupils, and she describes him at the age of ten as fairly 

andsome for a Siamese, modest, affectionate, generous, 
but too easily influenced. His nature seemed 
disposed to conceive a lofty ideal of life, and he had 
precocious aspiration: of a certain moral grandeur and 
unselfishness, 

She used to give him private lessons every evening 
from seven to ten, and he not only learned to read and 
write English and French with remarkable facility, but 
was soon able to converse in those languages with an 
excellence of accent that delighted his instructor and 
surprised the Europeans at Court. He then began a 
study of European literature, which he afterwards 
pursued extensively for his own pleasure. 

The King has kept up the habits of industry which his 
governess early inculcated. He and all his household 
rise at five in the morning, when breakfast is served up 
by the members of his harem. The meul is taken in the 
avenues of the en of the palace, where everybody sits 
on a mat, and has asilver tray brought, bearing boiled 
rice, fruits, cakes, and sometimes cigars, 

After breakfast, there 1s a procession of 199 priests, 
with a guard of men with swords and clubs. The priests 
intone as they advunce, with their eyes bent down. 
Each of them has a big bow! hidden under his yellow 
gown. These bowls are handed round to the company, 
who drop into them the scraps they reject. 

Then the King and his suite proceed to his Majesty's 
private temple, dedicaied to the memory of his mother, 
He lights the candles on the altar himself, offers lotus 
leaves, prays and reads in the Holy books during an hour, 
and then returns to his apartments. The rest cf the 
morning is given up to study and correspondence. 
Althuugh very sober, the King is served very sumptuously 
at breakfast. Twelve women kneel down and present 
him with twelve large trays bearing twelve different 
kinds of food, which the Princess of the highest rank 
makes a pretence of tasting. 

At two o'clock the King goes to his bath, where he is 
sharupooed and perfumed by his wives, Then he con- 
veraes with the memocrs of bis family and plays with his 
children until it is time to go to the big audience 
chamber and occupy himself with affairs of State. Twice 
a week he puts in an aypearance at one of the iron gatcs 
of the palace to listen 'o the grievances and receive the 

titions of his subjects, but must of the unfortunate 
eines prostrated there are too much afraid of him to 
dare to make known their wishes. 

Twice a week also, at midnight, the King presides over 
the sittings of the redoubtable tribunal cuiled San- Luang, 
akind of secret inquisition which takes sudden actiou 
without warning or witnesses, carrying off a subject, 
placing him in chains, aud torturing him to extract a 
confession or an accusation. There are spies everywhere, 
a haa King manages to keep himeelf well-informed of 


goes on. 
i 


\ 


The King is a very liberal- minded man, and has 
accomplished many reforms in Siam. He has tically 
abolished slavery, has diminished unpopu taxes, 
opened up new canals, constructed new roads, esta- 
blished postal and telegraphic communication with the 
West, built light-houses, hospitals, and muxeuma, es‘a- 
blished a new code of laws, reorgan‘sed the army, and 
done everything in his power to benefit his people. 

I was received at the (ourt with a good deal of 
ceremony, which is inseparable from the admission of all 
strangers, Bangkok bas been called the Venice of the 
Far East because it has canals instead of streets. The 
houses are built upon piles, and for the most 
occupied by Chinamen, which is an odd thing for the 
capital of Siam, The palace is situated at the centre of 
the inner town, at the very heart of the citadel. It is an 
immense quadrangular construction, surmounted by a 
tall spire of harmonious design, 

When I arrived there, the master of the ceremonies 
introduced me to the Prime Minister, who was clad in 
ar airy costume consisting solely of a satin skirt. He 
took me into the audience mber, where a dim 
twil'ght reigned, although it was the middle of a summer 
afternoon. The windows were screened with woodwork 
and elaborate tapestries, and there were candelabra with 
countless lights high up in the centre of the room. The 
dvors were kept by Amazons in green uniform, but no 
other feminine element was present at the reception. 

The King was seated on a raised throne under an em- 
broidered dais and his principal courtiers stood around 
him. He has a peculiar affection for Britons, derived 
[ieee from kindly recollections of his governess, and 

e@ received me with great cordiality. I was made to sit 
on a hard gilt chair at the foot of the steps to the throne, 
and he conversed with me in very fair English for some 
minutes. He was kind enough to order some members 
of his suite to show me the sights during my stay at 
Bangkok, and in the evening I was invited to a special 
theatrical performunce at the palace. 

The drama is the favourite distraction at Court, The 
subjects of the pieces performed there are the adventures 
of the gods, kings, heroes, genii, demons, and all sorts of 
fabulous personages. Very often the drama is represented 
in the form of a pantomime, accompanied by choruses 
and an orchestra. Marionette entertainments are also 
a popular, especially one the children. 

he occupations of the ladies of the Court are chiefly 

to look after the flowers in the gardens, to feed their 

birds and their goldfish, to weave garlands of flowers to 

at on the heads of their children, to sing war-songe and 

love-songs, to dance to the sound of the guitar, to make 

their attendants read aloud to them, and to bathe several 
times a day in the ee lakes in the park. 

In the evening they play at chess and draughts and 
gamble at a kind of Chinese lottery or play at battledore 
and shuttlecock, which is a game of Chinese origin. The 
Siamese men indulge in a good deul of athletic exercise, 
in which the King himself is a great proficient. He has 
taken great pains to encourage foot races, chariot races, 
horse races, bull fights, elephant fights, and all kinds of 
gymuastics. 

There are at Bangkok a number of sacred white 
elephants taken from the neighbouring forests. They 
are held in great veneration, and one of them is always 
present at a Cabinet Council. On these occasions they 
are always consulted, and no doubt it was to one of them 
the other day that the King submitted the French 
ultimatum. 

The temple attached to the palace confers a right of 
sanctuary upon all who take refuge there, which attracts 
to it quite a throng of miscreants of both sexes. It is a 
magnificent building, with gilt and sculptured pillars and 
all manner of precious ornaments, which must be very 
tempting to the refugees, 

The King was born in 1853, and came to the throne at 
the age of fifteen. The ceremony of coronation, I was 
told by an eye-witness, is an elaborate business, lasting 
several days, and displaying all the barbarous splendour 
of the country. Priests, nobles, deputations of Malays, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, and subjects from all 
parts of Siam, accompanied by enormous crowds of 
women, take a in essions, and in the performance 
of a gigantic drama founded upon the sacred legends. 

They wear the most brilliant stuffs, sparkling with gold 
and silver and precious stones, and the streets of the 
capital present an appearance of wealth and ]uxury 
which are difficult to imagine. Nine thousand young 
women take pes in this drama, in which the King and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs take the principal parts, 
In the middle of the procession is a white elephant, 
draped with velvet, silk, and jewels, and supposed to 
on its back the thunderbolts destined to destroy the obel- 
lious monsters of the holy mountain. 

The real ruler of Siam is the Queen, who p»sscsses an 
unbounded influence over her husband, She is not 
beantiful, but possesses a rare cleverness und diplomatic 
aptitude and has now had everything her own way for 
many yeara, If she wished it, it would be quite pre- 
pared at any time to put away all his other wives, 
She is his constant companion at home and goes with 
him on every journey. 

He always consults her on affairs of State, and relies 
mors upon her judgment than upon that of his Privy 
Councillors, who are sup to be trained Statcsmen, 
On the whole, the King of Siam is undoubtedly an 
amiable and accomplishec: gentleman and one considcra- 
bly in advance of his people and his age. 


WHAT THE POOR PAY FOR THEIR 
CLOTHES. 


Last week an account was given in P. W. of the prices 
paid by the rich for their cluthes. 1 spent an hour or 
two the other dsy in the New Cut and what is known as 
Petticoat Lane finding out what the poor squander in 

sing. Comparisons between the two are curious. 

There is a good deal that is mournful in the trade done 
by. the — — merchant in ape districts, for 
itisa not gen ly knowa that all goods expused 
for sale are unredeemed pledges. A dealer will only buy 
from a pawnbroker, for fear he should get into trouble 
with the police, should he buy from a chance customer 
and the purchase turn out to be the result of a robbery. 

One firm I visited sell over two thousand second-hand 
dresses in the course of a year, at prices ranging from 
eighteenpence to six-and-sixpence each. They are also 
frequently called upon to supply a young lady about to 
be married with a trousseau. ‘This they are prepared to 
do in good style for the modest sum of twenty-five sbil- 
lings, cash down, the trousscau consisting of two or three 
dresses, two hats, a mantle, boots, and a complete rig-out 
of under-clothing. A cotton dress can be obtained sepa- 
rately for one shilling. 

The best day for getting rid of men’s clothes is a Satur- 
day, when as many as fifty pairs of trousers are disposed 
of by this firm. These are chiefly the cast-off garments 
of soldiers, and vary in price from fourteenpence to one 
shilling and elevenpence, A nicely pressed waistcoat of 
an attractive pattern costs a shilling, and a shirt can be 
had at the same price, New socks are eold at sixpence 
three-farthings a pair. 

A man going abroad will often come and get a fit-out 
of second-hand clothes, but, should he be of a more 
ambitious turn of mind, he can buy a new serge suit, 
* that will fit him like a glove,” for thirteen shillings and 
sixpence, If he be about to take unco himself a wife, 
he has only to lay six shillings and sixpence on the 
counter and he will get a guinea gold wedding-ring, or 
he can buy his wife a dress-ring, “guaranteed real 
stones,” for fuurpence. 

A roaring trade is done in ‘‘ Bird’s-eye ” handkerchiefs 
of gorgeous hues, costing from one shilling to three 
shillings and sixpence ; and when a good lady of fashion- 
able notions, residing in the New Uut, requires a little 
jet or jet lace, she has only to go to one of the barrows 
in the gutter, where, for a penny or two, she can purchase 
all she needs. As I strolled through the neighbourhood 
I found a hawker selling such diverse articles as jet and 
second-hand chisels, 

Here and there may be found a clothing club, the 
members of which pay a week, and at the 
end of a certain time receive a supply of clothes, Every 
member who deposits his threepence regularly is credited 
with a bonus of two shillings in the pound. 
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(> NoruINna seems to be too mean for some men. 
There is an old fellow who is ienyoang on his hens most 
shamefully. He has put an electric light in the hen- 
house, and the hens lay day and night. 

eS ee 


ap Mrs. Nexpoor: “I have found out one thing 
about that Mrs. Newcomer, Whoever she is, she has 
never moved in good society.” 

Mr. Nexdoor : “* How di: you know that ?” 

Mrs. Nexdoor: “ She shakes hands as if she meant it,” 
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This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to the ext. 
£1,000 not for one std : SL 


COUPON TICKFT, 
£1 ;0 O O specially guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATBL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the folowing conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the avove address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Issued under Section 33 of the '*Acean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limite, Act," 1890, 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal eprecentative of any 
person killed by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger tincluding holders of sea:on and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such ac iden’, had in his, or 
her, ;-ossession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual signature, writ:en in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, * hich is the essence of this contract, Tha paper may be left at 
his, or her, plice of abude, so long as the coupon is signed. 


PROVIDED ALSO. that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre- 
sentative of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calndar mouths thereafter, 

This Insurance hulds good for the current week of Issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, ant is subj-ct to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1850, Rises No. 2&3 

The puvchase of this publication ts admitted to be the payment of @ 
Preminm wader See. 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be xeen at 
the office of this Journal, or uf the aaid Corporation, No verson can 
recuver on more than one Cotpon Ticker of this paper in respect of the 
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Available from 5 p.m. of Friday, Auguat 4th, 1393, until Vidnight, 
Saturday, August 12th, 1593. (See column 3, page 59). 


The — of readers is particularly directed to the important alteration in the conditions of the above policy, whereby they are insured for 


£1,000, provided they are in possession of a signed coupon, which need not necessarily be carried on the person. 
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“YOUR THIRD BIRTHDAY NUMBER. 


Tas is the number of Pearson's Week! 
As in former en tangee to say afew words papal 
the peper bas made, 


not shout ourselves hoarse week after week in 
columns with statements to the effect that our 
much more wonderful than anything 
that our circulation is far in exc +s 
ply because the progress of J’. W. 
eo uniform that there has never 
resort to tricks of this kind. 
one annual statement on the 
and I am led to negeat this from the number 
ave 
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retarns of the day. 
up to the present date, been the 

successful journal ever issued in the history 

iam of the world. Woen it was first 
after a fow weeks of uncertainty, it settled 
to a circulation of 70,000. On ite first birthday we 
show a circulation of 172,000, and on its 
one of 3U5,000. Since tuen the Missing 
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¢ such as no other has ever 
sirculation up into the millions, and from there 
wn to its present figure, which is at least twice 
as that of any paper of its age has ever been. 
marvellous growth bas been attained without any 
ad . Pearson's Weekly has always pro- 
its readers with, at all events, a , and, I ho 
other paper of ite k 
in its access has lain. . 
‘ag Fresa Am Fonp must rank high 
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; ble for the heartiest and by far 
most attempt that has ever been to 
the miserable monotony of these poor children’s 
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for this purpose. & 
are Counting-house, Pablish- 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN CLAIMS HAVE 
BEEN PAID. 
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“Fe paid to any person who shall eustdin « fracture of an arm 
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. with is or her usual signature 
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mune PEARSON'S WEEKLY so tett'sttinn 


ing Hall, Waiting Room, two spacious Corridors, one on each 
site of building, C.erks’ Offices, ets. The couating-hou-e has 
a high dado of mah»gnoy and ash panelling, eurmootited with 
a frieze and coruice mould of rich appearance, giving a grace- 
ful and sumptuous ‘ook to the walle. ; 

On one side of the office, abuve the dade, is a screen, divided 
into several arche | lights of bevelled glass. The doors to this 
offi e are of m:hogany and glass, with pediments, and the 
who'e of the woodwork is polished. 

The counter, in the relectio: of mat rial for which great 
care was succersfully exercised, contaius eome particularly 
beau'ifa! panels. These panel» are raised, acd, divided 
by pilasters, give a very handsome appearance to the offive 
 dergaber The floor is of mos«io marble, simple ia design, 

t quite in character with the rest of the work, and the large 
desks are similar in design to the counter. - 

The Publishing Hall is very large, as it has need to be, see- 
ing the immense output from it. It is plainly but handsomely 
fitted up with every necessary requirement, and one of the 
corridors leads from the street directly to it. The other rooms 
= bo ground floor are fitted in similar style to the Counting- 

on) 


The Basement extends over the whole area, and provides 
ample space for the printing of the several publications, 
being well lighted, well ventilated, and spacious. On this 
floor is the heatiog apparatus, designed by Messrs. Merry- 
weather and Co., aud fitted by them. It effecteally answers 
ite purpose on every floor, and a means has been devised, by 
which any suite of offices can be warmed without regard to 
the rest, each flo .r being isolated, so to speak, in the scheme. 
A complete system for extinguishing fire has also been 


supplied Messrs, Merryweather—hydrants, with ail 
appliances, being fixed’on every ficor. 
First Floor.—This floor contains the chief editorial offices, 


Mr. C. Arthur Pearson having a spacious room, especially 
desigoed by the eminent decorators, Mesers, Alfred Kobinson 
and Co , of South Moulton Street, Lor.don, W. 

An effort has been made to render comfortable the place in 
which a business man mu-t needs pass most of his working 
life. Certain structural features of the room have been 
turned to useful account, and what might have been per- 

as another of an already large family of common-place 
iness rooms has been made a “ home from home,” 

En from the main corridor the room is seen to be 


oun floor under an existing ceiling joist ae made to 


wen frout part of tie rooms a the wore imp eran and ix 6 
'ul mechanical 


glass of fifteenth century design. 
el having an emblasoned coat of arms. : 


are panelled 


with leaded glass 
the fender 


A recess to the left of the nie po is fitted with a com- 
fortable upholstered seat covered in red and gold tapestry, 
and a+imilar one on the right and behind the settee is fitted 
with a bookcase. In the after part of the rooms the panelling 
is 8 feet 6 inches high, and above it, up to the line of the 
arched screen, the walls are hung with a paper printed in 
transvarent shades of red, o, and maise colour. 

The friese round the path room isof the same width as 
the arched screen, and is treated after the manner of half 
timbered with bands of brown woodwork on a canvas- 


bebe i under special editorship 


Lavatory and Sanitary accommodation has had the greatest 
care and attention bestowed upon it, every requirement of the 
authorities being strictly observed. 

Ventilation has aleo been studied in all the rooms, so that a 
fall circalation of air is obtained in the case of each, 

The electric light is brought into aid on every floor. The 
chandeliers in the counting-house and Mr. Pearson's private 
room are particularly beautiful. Messrs. B. Verity and Son, 
of King Street, Covent Garden, are responsible for the carry- 
ing out of this portion of the work, and have every reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the way in which it has been 
executed. 

The Homacoustic in Mr. Pearson's private room is on! 
part of an elaborate system, whose ramifications extend ail 
over the vast building. Hroadly speaking, it places: every 
room ia instant communication with every other one in the 
place, and it isin e.ery way superior to a system of internal 
telephones, 


Old friends I wish to thank for their support in the 


past, and I hope that new ones may be welcomed 
ecruits to the enormous army of our eile tealare 


r 


Wank annino 
Avousr 12, 1893. 


GREAT TOWNS COMPETITION. 


1.500 GUINEA ENGRAVINGS TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY, 


No. 7. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TIIE INHABITANTS OF BURNLEY, 
BURBTON-ON-TRENT, BURY (LANCs.), AND CARDIFF. 
in previous issues we have devised a form uf competi- 
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hand corner the 
we bb phenol mad d wrapper of this issue, and ne person 
One of.the above-men works of art will be to the 


WBXT WEEK'S PRIEES WILL BE FOR THE INHABITANTS OF CHELTENHAM, 
"After the relates ee lon 
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RESULT OF GREAT TOWNS 
COMPETITION. 
No. 5. 


THe Buried Reptiles in the Competition which was set 
our readers in Bootle and Batten tere as follows :— sits 


Toad, Cobra, Lizard, Tadpole, Tortoise, Crocodile. 


A beautiful, handsomely-framed Guinea Etching has been 
awarded to each of the persons named below :— 


In — 
Meas ete ee Vista WLP FJ amen, Mat 


ipa 


to the 
and to whom 2s. 6d. each has been sent, were; 


Miss Wall, 
Fas Hore. ance geese, Boas 


five hundredth correct application, 


we 7 me,” cried mamma, “what is the baby 


ing for 

Me's angry with me, mamma,” said Molly. “I 

i emile with the glove-stretoh er.” a 
es fe 


> “Waar did Nosh five on when the flood had sub- 
sided and his provisions in the ark were exhausted ? ” 
asked a Sunday-school teacher of the class one Sunday. 

‘*I know,” squeaked a little girl, after all the others 
had given it up. 

“ Well, what ?” inquired the teacher. 

“Dry land,” said the child wisely, and the answer 


— 

” to a friend, who has 
old fellow, don’t yon 

|, 1 do.” 


If you live in Burnley, Burton, Bury (Lancs.), or Cardiff, be sure you go and have a look at the prize engravings You will see above where 
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WOMAN, THE MYSTERY. 


A STORY OF THREE REVOLUTIONS. 
By Hewsry Herman, 


Author of “ Pandora's Box,” “The Loser Pays," “Eagle 
Joe," “ His Angel," The Great Becklesthwaite Mystery." 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FATAL Days oF ‘48. 


{r was in Paris, on the last of those three fatal days in 
June, 1848, and the Rue Saint Jacques was a panilesoal ain 

The crashes of cannon, the rattle of the muske , the 
noise of breaking timber and of falling stones, mingled with 
a babel of human voices, shouting, screaming, yelling, groan- 
ing, and moaning, with now and then the ring of the steel 
ramrods soaring curiously shrill above them all. 

The air was grey with powder smoke and the dust of 
broken masonry. On one side of the strect a tall building 
was on fire, and the hissing and crackling of the flames 
intensified the rest of the infernal sounds, 

The whole street was one long line of barricades made of 
stones, timber, overturned waggons and hand-carts, barrels, 
furniture, anything, in fact, desperate men could lay their 
hands on and pile up high as a breastwork. 

From the shuttered windows on the upper floors of the 
houses, puffs of smoke shot out from time to time, and had 
their Ld igo in wee from the streets below, where the 
National Guards of the Seine and tho regular troops fought 
@ hand-to-hand fight with the insurgents for every barricade, 
for every house, for every door, for every inch of ground. 
Building after building was taken, yard by yard, and room 
by room, at the point of the bayonet, and only ther tho little 
puffs of smoke ceased from them, and tho attackers rushed 
onwards to take the next house in a similar manner. 

Overhead the fierce June sun blazed on a cloudless sky and 
the soldiers panted with the parching heat, their faces black 
with powder, their uniforms torn to shreds. Shirt-sleeved 
— pore handed they fought on, leaving no man alive where 

Tnitant death was the doom of any Red caught like a rat 
in a trap in a house in the Rue Saint Jacques. 

Whilst the satanic din roared and crashed in the street 
below, an old man sat on the top floor of a small tumble- 
down building at the back of one of the meanest houses in 
the Rue Saint Jacques. 

He was tall and thin. The wear and tear of years of 
struggle had dragged every superfluous scrap of flesh from 
his bones. His was white and haggard, his high broad 
forehead a map of wrinkles, A straggling white beard and 
long white hair floated about him like silver foam. His dark 
eyes shone with a nearly, uncanny lustre, the thin, bloodless 
fies were hard set, and he listened with his heart in his ears 
a diabolical noises in the street came nearer and nearer 
still. ~— 
A girl of some sixteen or seventeen summers, tall and as 
frail in figure as the men, with a face which as yot gave but 
little apparent promise of a beauty to come but for a curious 
glitter in a pair of big, deep-blue eyes, crouched in a corner 
of the room, holding her hands to her ears. She was dressed, 
after the fashion of the French work-girls of the period, in o 

lain grey gown, neat and clean, and her garments tivs were 
n striking contrast to the man’s clothing, which was tattered 
and untidy. 

The man rose at last, and thus showed that he was ao 
cripple. His right leg was paralysed, and he dragged it along 
painfully and awkwardly as he walked. 

He limped slowly to the closed door, and listened with his 
ear glued to the wooden partition. 

‘«They are coming nearer,” he gasped at last, whilst his 
face grew whiter and his eyes glittered more fevorishly. 
“They are coming nearer. They will kill mo like a dog, like 
a rat, like a snake.” 

The girl rose in her turn and went to him and threw her 
white arms around his neck and clung to him. 

“There may be an escape,’’ she whispered hoarsely. 
“Surely they will not kill an old man like you who is 
unarmed and cap do no harm.” 

He drew himself up and put her gently aside, loosening 
her hands with his trembling fingers. 

“T know better,” he growled. ‘‘They have not forgotten 
that my ‘Song of tho Streets’ was sung in every café, in 
every wineshop. They will kill me and—there, I do not mind. 
One or two bayonet thrusts and there will be an end. I 
have lived long enough in this world ; I am tired of it, I am 
tired of being hunted and of dragging myself from cellar to 
roof, and from roof to cellar." 

She clung to him again and kissed his cold lips. 

An instinctive shudder crept through him at the touch, and 
he panted, as with one convulsive and nearly agonised clutch 
he gripped her by the shoulder and looked into her big eyes. 

- “Tam not so very terrible?" he questioned with a feverish 
tremor. ‘Am I a wolf ora tiger?" 

“No, father, dear,” she said ; “you are the best and the 
kindest of men. If you would only coufide in me, if you 
would only tell me why you are always so troubled, why such 
a load seoms always to be crushing you down?) And now, in 
this terrible hour, who kaows? there may be hope fur you 
etill!" 

He looked at her for a faw seconds with an indecision 
which had something of madness in it, whetuer begotton of 
8 bitterness of memory, of regret, or of remorse, no man 
might have told. Then, as if 1 sudden awe were overpower- 
ing his kindlier nature, he pushed her aside roughly, and, 
bending forward, listened engerly. ; 

“There is somebody coming up the stairs,” he cried, with 
gaunt terror in every feature. ‘‘Go and see who it is." 

“I¢is I, Henri,” said a youthful male voice, husky with 
excitement. ‘Let mo in quick, there is not a moment to be 

” 


The girl hastily unlocked and unbolted the door, and a 
young man, rather short and stoutly built—two or three-and- 
twenty, perhaps—entered the room. ; 

He was a good-looking young follow, with the careless 
dash of the French revolutionist written large on his 
handsome, dork-bearded features, that shone like pale oli 
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where the skin could be seen beneath the dust and powder 
smears. 


He was drossed in the blue linen blouse and trousers of 
the French workman, shreds and rags just then; his rolled- 
up sleeves showed a bloodstained rag over one of his arms ; & 
red sash was wound around his waist, and his red Phrygian 
cap sat defiantly at the back of his head. 

“‘T have seen him!" he cried, the moment he crossed the 
threshold. “That Englishman whom you pointed out to 
me in the Champs Elysées. Ho is with the Nationals.” 

The old man staggered back to his chair, and held on in 
it, shaking as in an ague. 

‘How do you know? how do you know it is he?” ho 


“TI know it is he,” retorted the young man excitedly. 
“* He was not ten paces from me at the Rarrivaas Dumont's 
mac vcaeyd and he glared at me as I fired my pistol at him. I 
missed him; I wish I had killed him. I have come to tell 
you, to warn you!"’ 

There was a pause of a few heart-bents’ pees, during which 
the old man rocked himself to and fro on his chair, tapping 
his thin legs with his open palms. 

‘* How long will it be before he will be here?” asked the 
old man at last, in a guttural whisper. 

‘“Ffteen minutes, perhaps,” was the answer; ‘ perhaps 
twenty, perhaps half an hour. But he may be here in five, 
if things go badly.” 

“Very well,” exclaimed the old man. “I am ready. 
Thank you for having warned me.” 

The young man gave a glance around the room, and 
looked at the girl with burning eyes. 

“And Héléne? ” he said slowly, and with an amazing ten- 
derness; ‘what about her? Had she not better come with 
me?" His voice was broken by emotion. 

“No!” nearly screamed the old man; “are you mad? 
Go with you to be killed in the street ! Why should sbe go 
with you? Go away! leave us! you are wasting your time 
and mine." 

a aa man shrugged his shoulders, and then held out 
a hand. 

‘* We may never see one another again,” he said; ‘there, 
good-bye.” 

The old man paused again for a moment or two, and then 
gripped the outstretched hand nervously. 

“ You are right,” he said. ‘ Henri, I had forgotten. You 
are a good lad—you always were. We may never meet again. 
Good-bye for this world |" 

The girl had been standing in a corner of the room silently, 
and as the young man turned round she looked at him with 
@ world of pleading in her big eyes. He stepped to her and 
kissed her on the forehead without another word. 

‘Good-bye, Héléne,” he whispered. ‘When I am dead 
you will perhaps think of me now and then. Good-bye!” 

With that he rushed out and the girl instinctively closed 
the door again and bolted it. 


CHAPTER II. 
A CONFESSION. 

Tue old man sat silently for half 8 minute’s space after 
Henri had left tho room, and his eyes wandered hither and 
thither round the place as if searching for a solution of a 
puzzle which worried him. 

“T have it,” he exclaimed at last, rising excitedly. ‘ Give 
me a glass cf water. My tongue cleaves to my mouth, and I 
know not how to speak. Come to me, my child!” : 

Héléne went to the cupboard and poured out a glassful of 
water from a jug and brought it to the old man, who drank it 
in a panting haste. 

“Thanks, my child," ho said, putting down the glass. 
“ Now pou must get out of this place. You must not 
remain here. I know a way.” 

The room was a tiny one, barely ten feet square perha 
and even part of that space was rendered useleas by the 
slanting of the garret roof. 

The building itself was a ramshackle erection of the pre- 
vious century, and had been left to decay with age by a 
rapacious landlord. There was but one little window high 
up in the wall, and it could only be reached by standing on 
achair. Even that was shuttered, and the light en but 
sparsely. 

‘‘Open the shutter there,” said tho old man, quietly—so 
quietly now that the difference of tone sounded remarkable 
even to Héléne, who was habituated to his changes of moods. 
nc ner peer e See f you can re smoke across 

e unfinis! ilding opposite or signs of fighting.” 

Héléne brought a stool and ented ca ie ante peered out 
between the partly-opened shutters. 

The horrible din crashed more furiously than ever. The 
noise was so awful that anyone might have wondered whence 
it procoeded, but the girl saw the sky clear and blue over the 
partly-erected new building opposite her, and, some forty or 
fifty yards beyond, the powder-smoke rising on high with 
occasional flashes lighting it up here and there. 

“They have passed the house in the other street, father," 
she said. ‘ They are fighting parliaps fifty yards away.” 

“Thank God for that!" exclaimed the old man. ‘ There 
is time to save you yet.” 

He limped towards the trunk that stood in the corner, and 
took from it a coil of rope. 

“Take this, my girl,” ho said. ‘You must got into the 
store-closct. Tho little wiucow there is at the sidc, and 
sheltered from view by the projection of the main building. 
You can get out that way unobserved. You are light and 
lithe, and can lower yourself with this to the roof of the 
shed below. Is there anybody in the yard?" he asked. 

“ Nobody,"’ said the girl; ‘‘not a soul.” 

“IT cannot do it myself,” he went on coldly, and nearly 
calmly, ‘I am too old, and I am a cripple, but you can get 
aay in that manner. When you are on the roof of the 
shed you can let yourself down from that into the yard and 
then throw the rope away. After that you can make your 
way out into the street as soon cs it is safe. They won't 
hurt a girl like you, but they would kill me like a dog.” 

“But, father,” pleaded the girl, ‘I do not want to go 


away. I do not want to leave you. I want to stay here j 


with you." 


is to Interest, 5 


“Nonsense!” he answered. 
That would be sinful. That would be horrible. You will 
have to get away, and when you are safe in the street, go 
straight to Mr. Adams. You have only to tell him that I 
sent you and he will take care of you." 

“Mr, Adams?" asked the girl. ‘That American who came 
here last weck ?"” 

“The samc. You know where he lives. You took @ 
message from me to him. Now run, my child.” 

He coiled the rope round her waist. 

‘“* There,” he said; ‘ you will be at:!e to use it more easily 
in this way. You are young and struug and agile. You will 
get are all right." 

She clung to him still, and kissed his white face. 

‘* I do not want to go,” she begged ; ‘I really do not want 


to go.” 

£ You must,” he retorted; “ you shall—_—" 

And so saying he yoee the gently resisting girl towards 
the little door which led to the store closet. 

On a sudden, however, a quiver of anguish convulsed his 
features; his eyes stared wildly, and he gasped as his lips 
opened and closed in mute, feverish agitation. He staggered 
forward, and reached out a wildly fumbling hand, crying : 

“Stay! Icannot let you go like that! I must not let 
you go like that. There is not a moment to be lost, and I 
must tell you before you go! I must tell you before I die.” 

She turned to him with a blank dismay in her eyes, whilst 
his voice became hoarser, and his breathing more painful. 

‘* You are very ill, father, dear!’ she cried. 

“That's just it,” he said; ‘that’s why I called you back. 
You call me father. Let me confess it—it is better thug—I 
am not your father. Do not look at me so accusingly; I am 
ge oaoad father——" 

rl in her turn retreated step by step to the wall, and 
stood there with\an outstretched arm on either side of her, 
n in an awestruck amazement. 
ore quietly, ‘‘I am not your father.” 
nd pause, then he added : 
faite have even accused of having murdered your 
ther.’ 


Héléne gave a shriek And gripped her hair with both 
hands, 


“Do not think so ill of me,” he went on. “Do not think 
thatthe charge was true. I did not murder him. He had 
wronged me—he had bitterly wronged me—he had robbed 
me of the woman whom I loved better than myself. He had 
robbed me of all earthly happiness, of all hope, of all light of 
life; but I did not kill him. 

“We had a quarrel. It was on the cliff side, and he 
stumbled and fell over the sheer cliff into the sea and 
was drowned, and they said that I murdered him, but I did 
not. 

‘“‘ They hunted me from town to town, from house to house, 
from forest to swamp, but I esca them, and more than 
that, I brought you with me, you, his child, you, the child of 
the woman whom I loved so dearly. In you I saw the image 
of the woman I adored; tinier and daintier, but so alike, 
that as she was lost to me, I determined to keep you b my 
side as a soothing remembrance of a love that was strangled. . 

He knelt down and dragged himself to her, and clung to 
her garments. 

“1 have been a father to you, have I not? Tell me,” he 
went on, with hot fervour, ‘‘ have I not been a father to you? 
Have I not given you bread of my bread, meat of my meat? 
Have I eaten a crust without sharing it with you? Tell me, 
that I may die ry eel 

The girl stood there with a face as white as the man’s, her 
eyes nearly starting from their sockets, her lips blanched. 

“ Say it!” the old man cried in av anguish. ‘ Have I not 
given you a share of all Thad? And I have toiled, I havo 
slaved for you, and now I am about todie! Inan hour I 
shall be clay to be thrown into the common ditch. Have 
you been happy with me? Say it!” 

She came to him quietly, and without a word took his 
head between her two hands and kissed him on the forehead. 

“I do not know what to do," she said softly and tenderly, 
‘*T do not know what to think, but that you have been likea 
father to me I can swear. Must I leave you now? Must I 
go away from you now, when you are in such dreadful 
me 


nger? Why should I not share it as you shared all with 

? ” 

He looked at her as if his heart were bursting with a 
secret still concealed. A flash of yearning sepals gleamed 
in his eyes, and in another moment he might have spoken 


But the crashes and the roar in the street outside 
increased on a sudden, and from the yard came hoarse 


shouts and cries and piercing yells and muffled s, the 
fury of the victors and the anguish of the dying. The clash 
of swords and the rattle of musketry stab through the 
rest of the din to the accompaniment of the heavy tramp of 


armed men. The old man jumped up as fast as his crippled 
state allowed him. ; 

“ Away!" he cricd madly ; ‘away! They will be here in 
another moment. Away!” 

Héléno stood looking at him for two or three seconds’ s i 
but he clutched her by the shouldcr and pushed her into tho 
store-closct, x 

“Go!” he pasted. “Go! Got F 

He slammed the little door and immediately pushed a 
heavy trunk against it, piling another one on that, and 
throwing a rug over the whole so as to hide the door as much 
as possible. ) c 

He listened for a wile, and even amid the din he thought 
he could heer the gitl’s movements as she unfastened the 
tiny window and crept out on to the roof. Thon all was lost 
to him amid the awful noise in the yard below. 

He stood for « second or two, as if undecided what to do, 
then, with a sudden impulse, he lifted up one of the planks 
of the floor which had been loosened already, and looked 
down into the dark space below. By y apeor and stretching 
out an arm he reached a square packet, weighing some three 
or four pounds. 

He cut tho string with his knife and opened the paper. 
It contained Guapo That done, he stretched out his 
arm again, and touched three or four other packets, and thus 
assured himself of their place—simply inserting his knife in 
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“That would be wicked? — 


— 


will be 
alive,” 
hands, and listened with body for- 
—_ = ~ a i shen D i 
mse! , brea’ a heavy sigh. 
son!” he Scatted “Led Yorley's son, 
and Héléne's cousin. Another of the 
my love away from me, and after- 
of the earth. So he gay 


‘s millions, Héléne’s y offer no 
Master Walter is only impelled 


CHAPTER III. 


red with human blood, 
ptain, ‘Down with them; kill the 


swept on, smashing away at the doors of houses, 
Saguahuy ta: obtatons with  bateide ogg muskets, 


i 
F 
i 
te 
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‘One of them was a broad-chested, straight-limbed, and 
Ibroad-shouldered young fellow of about four-and-twenty, 
fair-haired and blue-eyed ; a set of white teeth shone beneath 
Seren, anes moustache, ite colour barely distinguish- 
able the grime of powder and dirt with which the whole 


face was besmeared. . 
He did not look like a French soldiet, but rather like an 
ish athlete dressed for a battle with savages—straw hat, 
 ngllerergage grey flannel shirt, a broad leather belt arotnd 
waist. In one browned hand he carried a huge cavalry 
sword, but no scabbard was to be seen about him to sheathe 
it; in the other a double-barrelled pistol still smoked. 

The man dark as the first was fair, and 
shorter than his friend. He might have been two or three 
| aprheny 5 He wore the blue red-striped trousers of the 

ational Guards, and a gold-laced képi on his head, but be- 
See e yen Cons octet atta’ betula cae 


ee ee for years. The Honourable 

Yorley, had met Eugéne de 

and there had sworn with 

two had been nearly insepa and 
alter Glaydes was allowed to fight in the 

National Guards against the Reds. 

How far are we from the house now?” asked Walter 


the other, 
between them a huge gateway. 
= a, Sen on ee second floor of the house at the back!” 

o said. 

“He cannotiescape us this time, then,” cried Walter. “I 
pian pes her at Jast, and we can have our reckoning with 

“A short and swift reckoning it will be,” replied the 
captain. ‘He has done as much as anybody to incite the 
wretched people to this dastardly insurrection with his 
speeches, and his writings, and his poems. What had he 
to do with us, this stranger, that he must come to egg the 

e on to their destruction? Oh!" he cried to a couple 
his men, “don’t lag! Forward!" 

And he dashed on himself in the midst of the smoke and 
the flashes. . 

Walter followed his friend, and with him rushed through 
the gateway of the house which he sought. 

A number of the Reds, driven into a corner, had shut 
themselves into the lower floor of the building at the back, 
and there fought like fiends. A dozen corpses lay strewn 
about the stone flags of the yard, and in the doorway six or 
peven or dying men groaned piteously. 

One sergeant of the National Guard, a giant of a man, 
was hammering away with a great axe against one of the 
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as he the room and saw the old man sitting there 
with the light dimly : about his white face and 
beard through the shutter. 


partl u 
The Guards were about to follow him, but a motion of De 
Bardinot’s hand stayed them and kept them outside. 
“Leave this man with me for a moment,” 
Walter ; “ you can reckon with him afterwards!” 
He looked around the room as if seeking somebody. 


“Where is she?" he questioned angrily. “ is 
Héléne?” 
The old man smiled, but s: not a word. 


Walter approached with clenched fists and biting his lips. 

“Will ou tell me, you old villain?” he cred; “or shal 1 
have to c st hd oo aparece 

He had not noticed the little hissing and sputtering sound 
sparks thst puffed from the hole in the floor. 


Had a man looked at him, unaware of the terrible situa- 
tion which surrounded him, he might have thought that at 
that moment dignity and ha sat on that old man's 


the grim rer. 

Ona le oa crash as of an earthquake shook the room, 
and a roar of flame issued from the floor. 

The floor heaved and burst upwards, the walls shook and 
fell, the roof crashed away ant quicker than it can be 
written or read, Walter Glaydes, Bardinot, old man, and 
half a dozen of the Guards were blown to the sky, to 
mingle with bricks, mortar, wood, and iron in the general 
destruction. 

At the same moment a lull seemed to come over the fight- 
ing and a silence of death hung over the place like a pall, to 
be followed the moment afterwards by unearthly shrieks and 
blood-curdling groans, 
! To be continued. 
ee 


HOW TO BECOME AN M.P. 
By Ong Who 18 ONE. 


In seeking the suffrages of a constituency whose 
opinions in the past have been opposed to bis own the 
Parliamentary candidate must possess great cunning and 
be an adept at the art of self-advertisement, 

When I first became a candidate it was in a con- 
atituency the political views and antecedents of which 
were ly at variance with my own. For the first 
three years I spent money at the rate of nearly £5,000 
per annum ; J gave to everybody and everything, and in 
this manner attained an extremely useful reputation for 
generosity. Generosity, by the way, signifies votes, 

Lea floage ony year I started = new local paper, to 
ap my actions and invent any merits I did not pos- 
eess, aD re which resulted in a nett loss of over 
£500 a year for man years, exclusive of the cost of 
various libel actions, for which I had to pay dearly more 


. than once, I remember I used also to pay an amateur 


poet at the rate of ten shillings a column to sing my 
praises in rhyme at decent intervals, 

Being in those days a young man with a taste for 
athletics, I gained many supporters and therefore many 
repalnl  daggdt a ner ic. ralarinaprpegar sc oe 
ing new clabs. Indeed, I believe the fact of my being 
invariably at the top of the batting averages led ultimately 
g returned at the top of the poll. 

I athletic sports, acd because I cunningly, ret 
osten' , ate penny ice-creams on the nd I 
a “man of the ” which significa much. 

t declined to patronise the ice-cream barrows, 
and his fastidiousness did him much harm. 

To the children I paid assiduous attention. In 
my opinion it is the little folk who wip many an election, 
A mug—“a present from Slocum”—in many cases 
means a vote, though, of course, it is only given in good 
faith, I encouraged mothers’ meetings and was—en- 
couraged in return by the mothers promising me their 
iy comand tex leeian: dl well 

y presence a » Picnics, weddings, stone- 
laying, and an occasional funeral of a local ri 
this latter I found to be a capital recipe for votes—all 
these went a long way towards enabling me to reach the 
height of my ambition. 
et Ft ee 


tf MirpLe-aceD Marron: “And do you ‘find 
married life as pleasant as you expected ?” 

Young Wife : “ Oh, it would be if it were not for the 
dog next door. He barks all the early part of the night, 
and Henry ee reagan town until 
¢wo or three morning to escape the annoyance of 
hearing him.” ‘ 


these things in your head,” 


No. .18. 


Tue word with the highest numerical valae om rege 
was ‘ ganerapulesty.” culumn 3, line 8 It totalled up 
to 287, 


Sovereigns have been sent to the following five persons :— 
Miss Jane Wilson, er eee, nattocemnes Co. Kilkenny, Ireland. 


. BR. Palmer, 138, Stone, 
E Fuk Sepinge ga Hardy sates, Wigan, Lancashire. 
Pencil-cases have been forwarded to the first twenty-five 


persons named below, and penknives to the remaining 
twenty-five :— 


Geo. H. ». Post Office, Ventnor; Arthur Miles, 24, Great Clarendon 
° 3 Alfred J. Barnes, 


a Road, Dublin ; 
agers hal hater cet oe 
Eames. Ieeyie or ates nee 
Fort gies, ¥ aay ie Bid pree Sturgh AEB wands 


dmarston veréat, Chelace: 0, Ball oe KR 


EXPpERtgeNce is the word of ten letters which commences 
with the letter “e,” ends with an “e,” and of whith every 
third letter is an “‘e,” published in , W. for week ending 
July 29th. 

Clocks have been forwarded to the following five per- 
sons :— 

Miss Maude Ward, 2, Glendale Terrace, Fulwood, Preston. 

Br erate Sgn te en eo aay 
ameay A. simon, 30, Charlotte Street, Aberdeen. 
And Penknives to:— ° 


sy Rateon, 70, i ‘rest 
faba tn ci 
Road, 


(> TEACHER: “ What is a hero?” 
Tommy ; “ The man who marries a heroine.” 


—_—_——3———— 


cp Jupae: “ Do you want counsel ?” 
Culprit: “If you ain’t too busy, I wouldn't mind a 
hint how to get out of this scrape,” 


a 


«> “How much do policemen get paid?” asked a 
a the naee Filmes her corner. 5 

‘‘ Twenty-five shillings a week, mum. 

« foleal and all found?” 

“No, mum,” replied the truthful bobby, “we aro 
never found.” 


> _“ You must haves wonderful memory to keep all 


“Yes; never forget anything when it is once there” 
(pointing to his forehead). 

“ Well, how about the twenty pounds I lent you some 
time ago?” 

‘Ah, you see, that’s different, I put that in my 
pocket.” 


a Dr, THompsox, Archbishop of York, an eager 
angler, betook himself to a village inn, on the banks of 4 
trout stream. On arriving, his Grace told the landlord 
who he was, and, on leaving, paid his bill with a cheque 

ed “ J, Ebor.” 

“ Ab,” quoth the landlord, ashe pocketed the cheque, 
“TI knew you were pecasite el me, old chap, when you 
aid you was t’ archbishop.” 


instirance advantages as P.W. No 60: 
paper like P-W.—at least, that’s our version ntains 80 much interesting 
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FICTION, 


A Cuapter oF ACCIDEN18,-—A certain firm, 
who also deal in other kinds of merchaudise, have taken 
to selling bammocks. One of the articles they have hung 
at the tront of their shop, They hung it there as a 
sample and as an advertisement, but numerous people 
have got into it to see how it worked. 

It hung 80 low they could easily sit in it, and un- 
doubtedly the motion was agreeable and comforting. 
But the grocers did not fancy this performance, especially 
as the hammock-sitters were not hammock-buyers. 80 
on Saturday afternoon they removed the loop at one end 
from the hook and fastened it by a bit of twine instead. 

Shortly after a man came in for two quarts of treacle. 
It was put in his jug, and a paper tied over the top, as he 
had forgotten to bring a cover. When he passed out he 
saw the hammock, 

His curiosity was aroused at once. The grocers were 
busy inside, so he thought he would investigate on bis 
own hook, He saw at a glance that it was something to 
get into. He knew it was nothing to wear, and was 
equally sure it could not be arrauged for cooking. He 
sat down on it. Then he swung backwards and lifted 
his feet up. 

Then the twine fastening gave way. It was a dreadful 
affair. He had the jug of treacle sitting on his lap, aud 
there was a dog sitting under the hammock. Neither the 
dog nor the treacle expected anything, any more than 
man did himself. It was a terrible surprise for all of 

em. ; 

The man and the dog lost their presence of mind, and 
even the jug lost its head. ‘The treaclo went into his lap, 
and ran down his legs, and swashed up under his vest, 
aud insinuated itself in between himself and his clothes 

And wheu he went down he caught the dog with bis 
heel on the back, and the dog was so wild with terror and 
amazement that it set up u head-splitting yell und fled 
madly down the street, having tirst takuu the precaution 
to bite him on the leg and tu tip over a tier of wooden 
water paila. 

Wheu the pails went down a lot of hoes were carried 
over with them, and that started a box of garden seeds 
mounted on a box, and they in turn brought away a pile 
of peck measures whose summit was crowned by a 
pyramid of tinned tomatoes, 

It wasa dreadful shock to the man, and fairly para- 
lysed him with its magnitude; but when one article 
following avother came avalanching atop of him, he 
thought the evil one himself bad ourst loose, and be 
screamed as loud as he could. 

The treacle was all over him, and the garden seeds had 
adhered to the treacle, and he looked more lke a huge 
hips tals stuck full of caraways than anything else. 

this awful condition he waddled home. 


—— 


Tue Boy 1x Cuvrctt.—Mr. and Mrs. Pryden took 
their little boy to church on Sunday. It was his first 
day in knickers and his first time in church. For the 
first half of the servico he was fully absorbed in things 
about him and the novelty of the situation. 

After that his mind turned in upon himself, and he 
began to pay exclusive attention to his own wants, and 
Mr. and Me. Pryden, from an excellent feeling of pride, 
gradually slipped down an inclined plaue of anxiety 
which emptied into au abyss of despair. 

The number of positions the youth got into, and the 
wants he mauifested, would sem incredible were they 
not actually witnessed by a full scoro of respec'uble 
people. As soon as be took in a realising sense of his 
own identity, Master Prydeu began to comprehend and 
respond to the demands of his uature, 

He got upon his knees on the seat and stared at the 
choir. He twisted back again to the front, and was only 
saved from cee to the tlocr by the slertuess of his pa. 
The floor being thus suggested to him he got duwn on it. 
Then he got up on the seat agin. 

From this place he desire! to change to a position 
between his paand ma. He was accommodated, After 
rest there quietly for twenty seconds, he changod to 
the other side of his pa. Thency he moved to his pa’s 
Jap. From there he went to the other side of hia ma, 

This was evidently a mistake, for he immediately 
ox a wish to get back to the other side of his pa, 
and on their attempting to lift him there, be kicked and 
cried, and was only silenced by being allowod to walk the 
distance, which he did at once. The motion so pleased 
him that he went s:raightway back and tried it over 
again. Also, for the second and third time, 

Then he got up again betweon his pa and ma. After 
that to the other side of his pa, ‘hen he espicd a silt- 
backed book in the rack of the next pew, and reaching 
over to get it, came within an ace of depositing his eatire 
person on the other side, but. was clutched in time by 
both of hi« parents, and hauled safely back, very red iu 
the face. ane very indignant. 

Disappeinted in ths venture, ho turned his attention 
to the rack in his own pew, and possess:d himself of 
the books thereiv, which, being taken away from him, 
mado it uocessary that he should yet them aguin, These 
he dropped on the Hour one at a time, and smiled the 
guilolves sinilu of infancy as they were picked up by his 
emb irrassed parcots. 

Pretty woll exluusted, he now prepared for sleep, and 
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rested his head upon his mother’s breast, and closed his 
eyes, His parents sighed. Then he slipped down on the 
floor, sliding in such a way as to leave quite an expanse 
of white material between his knickers and jacket, and 
to roll the collar of the jacket upon the back of his 


Tae clothing was adjusted, his ma wh in his ear 
for the fortieth time, and his pa scowled so hard as to 
nearly dislodge bis own scalp. He saw the scowl and 
sullenly sank down on the floor, from which he had to 
be lifted by main force. Then he took out the hymn 
books again, and was going to drop them as before, when 
his Jig interfered and rescued them. 

e resented this liberty by throwing back his head, 
which coming into sharp contact with the back of the 
seat, wrenched from his lipsa shrill cry. The unhappy 
mother endeavoured to stifle in her shawl so much of the 
wail as she could not whisper away. The wail not 
abating, pa’s knife, containing four blades, was brought 
into service, and then the cry hushed. 

For a full moment he was absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of this object, and then he let it drop. There was 
no t in the pew. Two-thirds of the congregation 
rose from their seats, and Mr. Pryden himself came 
almost to a perpendicular. Then the hymn was given 
out and sung, and the benediction pronounced, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pryden, with their heir between them, started 
for home, Mr. Pryden being so warm that he took off his 
preriny and gave a boy sixpence to carry it home for 

im, 

——— 


Rattway Socrasiviry.—“ peeking about the socia- 
bility of railway travellers,” said the man with the 
crutches and a watch pocket over his eye, “I never got 
so well acquainted with the pas-engers on a train as I 
did the other day, when traveiling in a saloon carriage 
on the West-Eastern Railway. 

“We were going at the rate of about thirty miles 
an hour, and another train from the other direction 
telescoped us, We were all thrown into each other's 
society, and brought into immediate social contact, so to 
speak, 
mT went over and sat in the lap of a corpulent 
lady from Manchester, and a girl from jumped 
over nine seats and sat down on the tall hat of a 
preacher from Plymouth, with so much timid girlish 
enthusiasm, that it shoved his hat right down over his 
shoulders. 

«Everybody seemed to lay aside the usual cool 
reserve of strangers, and we made ourselves entirely at 
home. 

“ A shy young man left his own seat, and went over 
and sat down in a lunch basket where a bridal couple 


seemed to be wrestling with their first picnic. Do you 
sup that reticent young man would have done such 
a thing on ordi occasions? Do you think if he 


had been at home that he would have risen impetuously, 
and gone where those poople were eating by themselves, 
and sat down in the red-currant jelly of a total 
stranger ? 

* [ should rather think not. 

“Why, one old man who was as dignified as the Lord 
Mayor, was drinking from a flask, when we met the other 
train, and he left his own seat and went over to the front 
end of the saloon, and shot the contents of his flask into 
the ear of a beautiful widow. 

“ People teavelling somehow forget the austerity of 
their home lives, and form an acquaintance that some- 
times lasts through life.” 

— - oe 


a> Mistress; “ Shall you want a holiday on Monday, 
Jane?” 

Jane; “Oh, no, mum. I don’t like them Bank 
’Olidays, with such crowds of vulgar people; a0, if you 
and master want to go out, [ can take care of the 
house.” 

Mrs. Fitz-Brown feels highly flattered, 
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Trey paused just at the crossing’s brink ; 
Said she ; “ We must turn back, I think.’ 
She eyes the mud. He sees her shrink, 
Yet does not falter ; 
But recollects with fatal tact 
That cloak upon his arm—in fact, 
Resolves to do the courtly act 
O€ good Sir Walter. 


Why is it that she makes no sound, 

Staring aghast, as on the ground 

He lays the cloak with bow profound} 
Her utterance chokes hér ; 

She stands as petrified, until, 

Iler voice regained, in accents chill 

She gasps; “I'll thank you if you will 

Pick up my cloak, sir!” 
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FACTS, 


Broken limbs are more frequent in winter than in 
summer. 


Tue mercantile and armed navies of the world have 
1,693,000 seamen, 

In every country consumption kills more victims than 
any other one disease, 

NEISON says that for every death during the year two 
persons are constantly ill. 


Gegat Britain has 1,951,000 domestic servants, earn* 
ing £68,500,000 per annum. 

AccorDING to Andrew Lang, Great Britain has one 
hundred thousand novelists. 


TuRrEE-FourTis of the total population of Russia are 
engaged in cultivating the soil, 

Lorp Sa.issvury is said to be the only Prime Minister 
since the time of Elizabeth who has worn a beard. 


Fepor VosstLerr, of Moscow, in 1872, was pensioned 
by the Czar. He had eighty-three children living. 


Ir is believed that there are five times as many 
insects as there are species of all other living things 
put together, 

Times are hard in London. More persons of greater 
or less importance have given up keeping carriages during 
the past year than during any previous one. 

TuoucH Western Australia is nearly nine times the 
size of the United Kingdom, its population was estimated 
aa last at but 59,718, with 10,000 more males than 
females. 


Tu countries having the largest ratios of children are 
Greece and Spain ; this is égplained in both countries by 
the short span of life, the proportion of persons passing 
the sixtieth year being vory small. 

Tue theatres and other places of entertainment in 
London are large enough to provide sittings at one time 
for all the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and even then 
there would be 20,000 sittings to spare. 


A TELEPHONE for use on the field of battle is one of our 
war appliances. The wire, a mile long, is wound in a 
kind of breastplate, worn by a soldier, and to the head- 
gear is attached the simple receiving and transmitting 
rt 
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As the result of long experience, it is stated that the 
effects of imprisonment are far severer, bodily and 
mentally, on women than men, so that equality of 


sentence does not necessarily carry with it equality of 
punishment, 

A soLpIER has the privilege of sending or receiving 
for one penny pos' a letter to or from his friends in 


whatever part of Her Majesty's dominions he may be 
serving, or in countries where he may be employed 
during war. But it is as well to remember that only 
half an ounce in weight is allowed at this rate, and 
soldiers as a rule are not aware of this latter fact. 


TueRre is a boom in straw hats. More straw hats have 
been sold during the present spring and summer than 
during the corresponding periods of any previous year, 
So great has been the demand that in many towns shop- 
keepers have run out of all medium sizes, and manufac- 
turers cannot keep pace with the phenomenal demand. 
Will our golden youth take to wearing out their old 
oo in winter as they did last year with their tan 
hoes ?. 


SELLING evening papers in the London streets yields a 
rofit of from one to two shillings a day. One who tried 
it recently says :—" The first day, having started with 
43d. caplial, I ended with 1s. 54d. in the evening—a clear 
gain of 1s. 1d.on my outlay My second day I madea 
profit of 11d.; on the third day I was exceptionally 
fortunate, and was le, 10d. to the good in the evening ; 
the fourth day—with a larger outlay—1s, 2d,—I succeeded 
in covering my investment with 1s, 114d. to the good, 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSUR- 
ANCE, and also of the GENERAL ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE has been paid up to Aug. 25th, 1898, 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY is insured with this Company against 
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LIES! LIES! LIES! 


FiFTy-THREE OF THE FAL3ENOODS oF History. 
Tus Africén King Prester John never had an 
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aS aeaioer of tell teat Set, bet Hay bed no 
The crew of Le Vengeur, the famous French ship sunk 
an man-of-war, did not cry “ Vive la b- 

” bawled for help, and the English boats 
bs - tyres assistance. 

did not use the expression, “ The atrocious crime 
of being a young man.” The words were used by Dr. 
-Sebnson, who was not present, but wrote a report of the 
Te ot ahaionss given by a hearer, 

are not crushed by hundreds under the 


He was a Christian only in name, 
and seems to have known little or nothing of the religion 


ied a natural death, and 
the same story is told of a dozen different monarchs who 
were sticklers for ceremony. 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon did not hang, nor 
were were terraces supported 


at least sixty years of age 
met Paris, and even in the heroic 
at Sen ered, vena of that age were a trifle 
. did not behave with overwhelming dignity 
~ at his execution. On the contrary, he screamed for help, 
straggled with the executioners, and begged for mercy. 
Nor did the attendant priest say, “Son of S:. Louis, 
ascend to heaven.” The expression was used for him by 
Paris paper. 
Sappho, the poetess, was not a wanton beauty, nor did 
the theow herself from the Leucadian cliff to be cured of 
an unworthy love. The latest investigations prove her a 


le married woman with a e family, whom 

ahe raised with as much care as aG matron usually 
gave her children. 

The army of Xerxes has always been greatly over- 


y historians. Commonly computed at five 
millions, the best evidence goes to show that, camp 
followers and it did not exceed one, the increase 

due to the natural inventiveness of the Oriental 

and to the vanity of the Greeks, who 

as ihiga” nnslrad vay tuto to bacin wiih, oo 
sands "pum 200 to i 
these 400 were lost in a storm, so that he reached the 
of Greece with about 800. 
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The “ Man in the Iron Mask” did not wear a mask of 


iron, It Ses em verse, sre «7 oat 
The wonderful Damascus blades cut of iron 
in two were not superior to the Toledo blades made 
Becece was not a belf-Christica , but a 
ao Uo worth over 


Omsar did not say “Et to, Brate.” Eyewitnesses to 
assastination deposed that “he died fighting, but 


Pi eerily vagal soldier of 


time. 
Dy eapheeneatcgicary) agentes 


receipt for 


oratius never defended the bridge. The story was 
ufactured by the same gifted author who gave the 
world the account of Scmwvola’s heroism. 

General Cambronne did not say, “ The guard dies, but 

not surrender.” The words were the invention of 

a Paris journalist, and attributed to him. 

Cassar did not cross the Rubicon ; it lay on the opposite 
side of the Italian peni from the point where he 
left his own possessions and entered Italy. 


Fair Rosamund was not poisoned aeen Eleanor, 
residence asa non = Convent of 


illiam Rufus was not soeuientaliy set by an arrow 
© was assassinated. 


reaper age jm with vee Archimedes 
burned ps of the iegers of Syracuse at ten 
miles distance were never manufactured, and it is now 
known that they could not have existed. 

Vinegar will not split rocks; so Hannibal could not 
thus have made his way through the Alps. Nor will it 

issolve pearls ; so that the story of Cleopatra drinking 
pearls melted in vinegar must have been a fiction. 
ara | apsctenn t ve 

ascoigne, the stern judge, nor was ter reappoin 
by the Prince when he became king, and the story did 
not appear for one hundred and fifty years after that 


time, 

The existence of the Colossus of Rhodes is considered 
by some historians extremely doubtful. There is no 
evidence that the ancients were able to cast pieces of 
metal of such size as must have entered into its compo- 


sition. 

The blood of Riszio, Mary Stuart’s favourite, can not 
be seen on the floor where Gs nan madenet ks Derek 
and the other conspirators. What is seen there isa 
of red paint, annually renewed for the benefit of gaping 


i tes. 

Mary Stuart, of Scotland, was not a beauty. She had 
cross-eyes, and to save the trouble. of having her hair 
iccand, ox it off close to her head and wore a wig. When, 
after her death, the executioners lifted her head to show 
it to the people, the wig came off and displayed a close- 
cropped skull covered with grey hair. 
Queen Elizabeth was not the angelic creature repre- 
sented in the bistories and poems of her own times. Her 
hair was red, her temper red-hot, Shé sometimes drank 
too much, and at any provocation would carry on like a 
trooper. She frequently raved at her maids, and some- 

times struck, kicked, and pinched them. 
Nero was no monster. His mother, Agrippina, was 
not put to death by his order, nor did he play upon his 
, and sing “ The Burning of Troy,” while Rome was 


on Our know! of him is gained from Tacitus, 
who hated him, and Petronius Arbiter, who was 
put to death for him. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Berna curious as to the sale of portraits of celebrities, 
I had achat the other with one of the largest 


Millett was 
the Princess May, but kph demand 


‘a and Phyllis ‘a, about six hundred of 
disposed of annually. 


in Mrs, 's is very quiet, 
“Roses ean pee at 
m 


demand, 
Of Royalties, the Princess of Wales leads the van, fol- 


aes wold davies pon 
+ ase ee grates sale is done in Mary 
each 

The 


lowed by the Queen. z 
Alexander's portraits sell best of those depict- 
celebrities, eight hundred being the nvernay 

number sold during the last three years. Charles Wynd- 


ham’s command a fair and steady trade, while Sandow's 
are always good. Toole’s just now are rather low in the 
list, and so are Arthur Roberta’. 

It is not generally known that many front-rank 
actresses and singers take their own photographs round 
to the shops with the request that they may be exposed 
for sale in the windows. Actors occasionally do the 
same. They are left for sale or return, but in some cases 
the shop-keepers sums for exhibiting por- 
traits in their windows. 

Immediately an actor or actress aroeers in a new and 
successful play the sale of bis or her p' increases 


and bounds, Often a photographer will take a 
en er a beauty free of charge, his object being to 
send the broadcast all over the country. ‘I'he 

er receives all the profit, but the actress gets 
one of the finest advertisements at present known. : 
B.shops and Society beauties who have been taken in 
this eco: manner often regret their rash act, for 
once the portraits leave the pho er’s hands it ir 
impossible to tecall them, no matter with what disgust 
the victims may view the exhibition of their likenesses ir: 
every shop window. 
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og Oprictan, to clerk directing business circulars ; ~ 
“ Be sure and write the addresses us as you can, ¢0 
that people will be reminded that they need glasses.” 

oe ew fe 


«> Bossy: “You folks have got a mighty nice 
house to live in,” 

Johnny: “Nice nothin’! 
square corners.” 


The stair banisters turo 


emt Se 


t> “You are Mr. Queseen, the husband of the ce!e- 
brated lecturess on cookery, are you not? ” 

“ Yee, sir,” replied the dejected hollow.eyed man. “1 
am the man she tries her new dishes on.” 


——geo————_— 


> Sue: ‘It can hardly be questioned that every 
woman is more or less of a mind-reader.” 
He: “ Do you think you could read mine ?” 
She: “I'd rather not. Mamma is a little particular 
as to the character of my reading.” 
—— 


(> GentLeman: “ Waiter, I can’t eat thissteak ; it’s 
Mink Walter (i loringly) : “Oh, sir, d kc 
ncien mp! ly): r,do make an 
effort to eat it. { ‘ave fom for my dinner what the 
customers leave, and my teeth are awful bad.” 


-———fa——— 


> A Unirep States Minister had, with due form, 
presented an American to his Serene Highness the Duke 


of Bologna, 

“ Ab, glad to see you, sir,” said the American; “I 
don’t remember that I ever heard of you before, but I'vo 
long had the greatest admiration for the sausages you 
make in your town.” 

ee 

> Dr. SWELL: “You must take a trip abroad and 
remain away for a year.” 

Patient: “I can’t do that ; it would cost too much.” 

Doctor: “ Very well, then, you can stay at bome and 
T'll_visit you every day, and try to pull you through.” 

Patient anectively) : “I didn’t think of that, doctor. 
Til—yes—T'll go abroad.” 

fee eee 
i> “Tp like a job, sir, as waiter,” said the appli- 


cant, : 

“You have had experience in waiting, I suppose?” 
queried the restaurant proprietor. 

“Indeed I He 

“ For how long?” 

“Why, sir, I've taken meals at restaurants for twelve 
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THE ANGEL OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


A TALE OF THE COMING TERROR. 


—— 


CHAPTER LXI. (continued). 


Arter the battles of Dover and Harwich the invading 
forces advanced upon London in the following orJer : The 
Army of the Svouth had landed at Deal, Dover, and 
‘Folkestone in three divisions, and after a series of terrific 
conflicts had fought their way vi4 Chatham, Maidstone, 
land Tunbridge to the banks of the Thaines, and vccupied 
all the commanding positions from Shooter's Hill to 
Richmond. These three furces were composed entirely of 
French and Italian army corps, and numbered from first to 

t nearly four million men. 

On the noth the invading force was almost wholly 
Russian anu was under the command of the Czar in 

n, in whom the supreme command of the armies of the 
Teague had by commun consent been now vested. A 
‘constant service of trauspurt< plying day and night between 
‘Antwerp and Harwich had placed at his disposal a force 
‘about equal to that of the Army of the South, although he 
thad lost over seven hundred thousand men before he was 
able to betel cd the line of heights from Horusey to Hamp- 
stead, with tlanking positions at Brondesbury and Harlesden 
to the west and at T' 
the east. 

By the 29th of November all the railways were in the 
hands of the invaders. A chain of war-balloons between 
Barking and Shooter's Hill closed the Thames. The forts 
at Tilbory bad been destruyed by an aerial bombardment. 
A flotilla of submarine torpedo vessels had blown up the 
defences of the estuary of the Thames and Medway and 
led to the fall of Sheerne+s and Chatham, and had then 
been docked at Sheerness, there being no farther present 
use for them. 

The other half of the 7 ope supported by a few battle- 
ships and cruisers which had survived the Battle of Dover, 
had proceeded to Portsmouth, destroyed the booms and 
submarine defences, while a detachment of aerostats shelled 
the land defences, and then in a moment of wanton revenge, 
had blown up the venerable hulk of the Victory, which 
had gone down at her muorings with her flag +till flying as 
it had done a hundred years before at the fight of Trafalgar. 
After this inglorious achievement they had been laid up in 
dock to wait for their next opportunity of destruction, 
should it ever occur. 

London was thus cut off from all communication, not 
only with the outside world, but even from the rest of Eng- 
land. The remnants of the armies of defence had been 
gradually driven in upon the vast wilderness «-f bricks and 
m rtar which pow held more than eight millions of men, 
women, and children hemmed in by long lines of batteries 
and entrenched camps, frum which thousands of guns hurled 
their projectiles far and wide into the crowded mas-es of 
the houses, shattering them with burating shells, and 
laying whole streets in ruins, while overhead the war- 
balloons slowly circled hither and thither, dropping their 
fire-shells and compl«ting the ruin and havoc wrought by 
the artillery of the siege-trains. 

Under such circums ances surrender was really only a 
matter of time, and that time had very oral come. The 
London and North-Western Railway, which had been the 
Jast ‘o fall into the hands of the invaders, had been closed 
for over a week, and food was runuing very short. Eight 
millions of people mas-ed together in a space of thirty or 
forty square miles area can only be fed and kept healthy 
under the most favourable con'itions. Hemmed in as 
London now was, from being the best ordered great city in 
the world, it had degenerated with frigh\ful rapidity into a 
vast abode of plague and famine, a mass of human suffer- 
ing and misery beyond all conception or possibility of 


description. ; ; 

ence there was now practically none, but atill the 
invaders did not leave their vantaye ground on the hills, 
and not a soldier of the League hid so far set fout in Lon- 
don proper. Either the besieg-ra preferred to starve the 
great city into surrender at discretion and then extort 
ruinous terms, or else they hesitated to plunge into that 
tremendous gulf of human misery, maddened by hunger 
and made desperate by despair. If they did so hesitate 
they were wise, for London was too vast to be carried by 
assault or by an series of assaults. 

No army could have lived in its wilderness of streets 
swarming with enemies who would have foucht them from 
house to house ani «treet to street. Once they had entered 
that mighty maze of streets and squares both their 
artillery and their war-balloons woald have been useless, 
for they would only have buried friend and foe in common 
destruction. There were plenty of ways into Londun, but 
the way out was a very different matter. 

Hal a general assanit been attempted, not a man would 
ever have got out of London alive. ‘he commanders ot 
the e saw this clearly, and su they kept their position 
on the heights, waxted the city with an almost constant 
bombardment, and, while they drew their supplics from 
the fertile lands in their rear, lay on their arms, and waited 
for the inevitable. 

Within the besieged area martial Jaw prevailed uni- 
versally. Riots were of daily, almost hourly, occurrence, 
but they were repressed with an iron hand, and the rioters 
were shot down in the streets without mercy ; for, though 
siege and famine were bad enough, anarchy breaking out 
amidst that vast sweltering mass of human beings would 
have been a thousand times worse, an! so the King, who, 
assisted by the Prime Minister and the Cabinet Conncil. 
had assumed the control of the whole city, had directed 
that order was to be maintained at any price. 

The remains of the army were quartered in the parks 
under canvas, and billeted in honses throughout the 
various districts, in order to support the police in repressing 
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disorder and protecting property. Still, in spite of all that 
could be done, matters were rapidly poling to a terrible 
pass. In a week, at the latest, the horses of the cavalry 
would be eaten. For a fortnight London bad almost lived 
upon horse-flesh. In the poorer quarters there was not & 
dog to be secn, and a eewer rat was considered a delicacy. 

Eight inillion mouths had made short work of even the 
vast supplics that had been hurriedly poured into the city 
as soon as the invasion had become a certainty, and absu- 
lute starvation was now a matter of a few days at the 
outside. There were millions of money lying idle, but 
very soon a five-pound note would not buy even a little 
loaf of bread. 

But famine was by no means the only horror that 
afllicted Loudon during those awful days and nights. All 
round the heights the booming of cannon sounded inces- 
san By Huge shells went screaming through the air overhead 
to fall and burst amidst some swarining hive of humanity, 
scattering death and matilation where they fell, and high 
up in the air the fleet of aerostats perpetually circled, 
dropping their fire-shells and blasting cartridges on the 
dense masses of houses until a hundred contlagrations were 
bi ey once in different parts of the city. 

© help had come from outside. Indeed none was to be 
expected. There was only one Power in the world that 
was now capable of coping with the forces of the victorious 
Lea ie, but its overtures had been rejected, aod neisher 
the King nor any of his advisers had now the slightest idea 
as to how those who controlled it would now use it. No 
one knew the real strength of the Terrorists or the Federa- 
tion which they professed to control. 

All that was known was that, if they chose, they 
could with their aerial fleet sweep the war-balloons from 
the air in a few moments and destroy the batieries of the 
besiezers; but they had made no sign after the rejection of 
their President's offer to prevent the landing of tho forces 
of the League on condition that the Britisn Government 
accepted the Federation and resigned its powers in favour 
of its executive. 

The refusal of those terms had now cost more than a 
million British lives, and an incalculable amount of human 
suffering and destruction of property: Until the news of 
the disaster of Dover had actually reached London, no one 
had really believed that it was ible for an invading 
force to land on British soil and exist for tweaty-four hours. 
Now the impossible had been made possible, and the last 
crushing blow must fall within the next few days. After 
that who knew what might befall ? 

So far as could be seen, Britain lay he!pless at the mercy 
of her foes. Her allies had to exist as independeut 
Powers, and the Russian and the Gaul were thundering at 
her gates as, fifteen hundred years before, the Goth had 
thundered at the gates of the Eternal City in the last days 
of the Roman Empire. 

If the terms of the Federation could have been offered 
again, it is probable that the King of Enyland would have 
been the first man to own his mistake and that of his 
advisers and accept them, for now the choice lay between 
utter and humilisting defeat and the breaking up of the 
Empirr, and the recognition of the Federatioe. Alter all, 
the kinship of a race was a ter fact in the supreme 
hour of natlonal disa-ter than the maintenance of a dynasty 
or the perpetuxtion of a particular form of government. 

It was not now a question of nation against nation, but 
of race against race. The fierce flood of war had swept 
away all smaller distinctions. It was necessary to rise to 
the altitude of the problem of the government, not of 
nations, but of the world. Was the genius of the East or 
of the West to shape the future destinies of the human 
race? That was the mighty problem vf which the events 
of the next few weeks were to work out the solution, for 
when the sun set on the Field of Armageddon the fate of 
Humanity would be fixed for centuries to come. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
AN ENVOY OF DELIVERANCE. 


From the time that the Czar had received the condi- 
tional declaration of war from the President of the Anglo. 
Saxon Federation in America to nightfall on the 29th of 
November, when the sarrender of the capital of the British 
Empire was considered to be a matter of a few days only, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the forces of the League was 
absolutely in the dark, not only as to the actual intentions 
of the Terrorists, if they had any, but also as to the doings 
of his allies in America, 

According to the stipulations arranged between himself 
and the confidential agent of the American Government, 
the blockading flotilla of dynamite cruisers ought to have 
sailed from America as soon as the cypher message con- 
taining the news of the Battle of Dover reached New York. 
The m e had been duly sent, vid Queenstown and New 
York, and had been acknowledged in the usual way hy the 
Federation agent at the other end of the cable which had 
heen re-connected for the sole use of the President. This 
accounted for the fact that no further reply had come to 
it and will explain why # month had elapsed without the 
appearance of the promised squadron. 

Other messages had been sent to which no reply had 
been received, and a awift French craiser, which had been 
launched at Brest sinco the Battle of Dover, had been de- 
spatched across the Atlantic to discover the reason of this 
strange silence. She had gone, but she had never 
returned. The Atlantic highway appeared to be barred 
by some invisible force, no vessels came from the westward, 
and those which started from the east were never heard of 


nin. 

His Majesty had trented the summons of the President 
of the Federation with silent contempt, jnst as such a vic- 
torious autocrat might have been expected todo. True, 
he knew the terrific power wielded by the Terrorists 
through their aerial fleet, and he had an uncomfortable 
conviction, which refused to be entirely stifled, that in 
the days to come he would have to reckon with the same 
ficet. 
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But that a member of the Terrorist lrotherhood could by 
any possible means have placed himself at the bead of any 
y of men sufficiently numerous or well-disciplined to 
make them a force to be seriously reckoned with in military 
warfare, his Majesty had never for a moment believed. 

And, more than this, however disquieting might be the 
uncertainty due to the ominous silence on tre other side of 
the Atlantic, and the non-arrival of the expected ficet, there 
stool the nt and signiticant fact that the army of the 
League had been permitted, without molestation eitber 
from the Terrorists, or the Federation in whose name they 
had presumed to declare war upon him, not only to destroy 
what remained of the British fleet, but to completely invest 
the His d ig og of Anglo-Saxondom itself. . 

All this had been done ; the sacred soil of Britain itself 
had been violated by the invading hosts; the army of de- 
fence had been slowly, and at a tremendous sacrifice of life 
on both sides, forced back from line after line, and position 
after position, into the city itself ; his batteries were rain- 
ing their hail of shot and shell from the heights round Lon- 
don, and his aerostats were hurling ruin from the sky upon 
the crowded millions locked up in the beleaguered espace ; 
and yet the man who had presumed to tell him that the 
hour in which he set foot on British soil would be the last 
of his Empire had done absolutely nothing to interrupt the 
march of conquest. : 

From this it will be seen that Alexander Romanoff was 
at least as completely in the dark as to the ble course 
of the events of the near future as was the King of England 
himself, shut up in his capital and cut off from all com- 
munication from the rest of the world. 

On th» morning of the 29th of November there was held 
at the Prime Minister's rooms in Downing Street a Cabinet 
Council, presided over by the King in person. After the 
Council had remained fur about an hvur in earnest con- 
sultation, a stranger was admitted to the room in which 
they were sitting. 

The reader would have recognised him in a moment as 
Maurice Colston, otherwise Alexis Mazanoff, for he was 
dressed almost exactly as he had been on that memorable 
night, just thirteen months before, when he made the 
acquaintance of Richard Arnold on the Thames Embank- 


ment. 

Well-dressed, well-fed, and perfectly at ease, le entered 
the Council Chamber withont any agyremire assumption, 
but still with the quiet confidence of a man who knows 
that he is practically master of the situation. How he had 
even got into London, beleaguered as it was on every side in 
such fashion that no one could get out of it without bing 
seen and shot by the besiegers, was a mystery, but how he 
could have in his possession, as he had, a despatch dated 
thirty-six hours previously in New York was a still deeper 
mystery, and upon neither of these points did he make the 
slizhtest attempt to enlighten the members of the British 
Cabinet. 

All that he said was that he was the bearer of a m 
from the President of the Anglo-Saxon Federation in 
America, and that he was instructed to return that 
night to New York with such answer as the British 
Government might think fit to make tit. It was this 
message that had been the subject of the deliberations of 
the Council before his admission, and its nett effect was as 
follows. 

It was now practically certain, indeed proved to demon- 
stration, that the forces at the cummand of the British 
Government were not capable of coping with those brought 
againat them by the commanders of the League, and that, 
therefore, Britain, if left to her own resources, must inevit- 
ably succumb and submit to such terms as her conquerors 
might think fit to impose upon ber. The choice before the 
British Government thus lay between surrender to her 
foreign enemies, whose objects were well koown to be 
dismemberment of the Empire and the reduction of Great 
Britain to the rank of a third-claes Power—to say nothin; 
of the payment of a war-indemnity which could not fail to 
be paralysing—and the consent of thuse who controlled 
the destinies of the mother country to accept a Federation 
of the .whole Anglo-Saxon race, to waive the merely 
national idea in favour of the racial one, and to permit the 
Executive Council of the Federation to assume those 

vernmental functions which were exercised at present by 
the King and the British Houses of Parliament. : 

In a word, the choice lay between conquest by a league 
of foreign Powers and the merging of Britain into the 
Federation of the Eo ange eomgen peoples of the world. 

If the former choice were taken the only pros 
possible under the condition of things was a further 
enormous sacrifice of human life on the side of both 
Britain and its enemies, a gigantic loves in money, the 
crippling of British trade and commerce, and then a possible, 
nay, renballe, social revolution tu which the message dis- 
tinctly pointed. 

If he latter choice were taken tlic forces of the Federa- 
tion would be at once brought into the field against those 
of the League, the siege of London would be raised, the 
power of the invaders would be effectually broken for ever, 
and the stigma of conquest tinally wiped away. 

It is only just to record the fact that in this supreme 
crisis of British history the man who most strongly insisted 
upon the aceeptance of the terms which he bad previously, 
as he now confessed in the moet manly and outspoken 
fashion, rejected in ignorance of the true situation of 
affairs, was the man whv believed that he would lose a crown 
by accepting them. 

To be continued. 


id. SOCIETY NEWS, 1d. 
SMART AND SNAPPY. 
CLEAN AND CLEVER. 


IMPORTANT AND CONFIDENTIAL ——The next small boy who informs us from the street on press-day that his “Daddy wouldn't buy him a bow- 
‘ wow,” or that he and ‘‘Disy” are going honéymooning on a bicycle matfe for two, will be spifitcated without the option of a fine. 
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orange 5 water has been stirred, and, dast 
in half's of, patent flour. Beat all er for 
utes and in a fiat tin, or in buns if pre- 

in a quick oven. 


taken the trouble years these , 
with youth. “Why not take any young child 
80: to a hospital at once ? 


Fruit Custard mike & very good pudding during 


6 summer months when one can 


— or your custard will be lumpy. (Reply to 


always have m ° 
pate as for A jt 
was a martyr to them m I found it ex- 
t difficult to obtain anything which gave even a 
t of relief to the pain and soreness, until a 

me to try Wasmuth’s Corn Plasters. 


well try this ly ss much as any other, 
f was almost instantaneous, and I have since 
po hesitation in suggesting this Corn Cure to 
The Plasters may be obtained from all 
(Reply to Patience.) 


Stewed Beef Kidney 
ae ps meet Sree te be spoiled if cooked 
them 


into a stewpan with two ounces of butter and four 
or five finely-sliced onions. Season with pepper and salt 
and a teaspoonfal of made mustard, and simmer gently 
for three-quarters of an hour. Then add some nice 
wy and stew all together for fifteen minutes, Thicken 
with flour, colour, add any seasoning required, and serve 
the —s on a dish with the gravy poured over, 
(Reply to Janzy.) 


Ginger Snaps 
we J hope vos wil be successful. Here it is: Take, one 


of treacle, sugar, and dripping or lard, one 
of ground ging r, and a Tes 
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° should be indulged in fre- 
P umpkin Soup quently while ea mar- 
rows are in season. From my recipe, and with the 
addition of a little cream, a very superior purée can be 
made. The necessary ingredients ure—one good-sized 
marrow, one ounce of butter or dripping, one 
of cornflour, onions, pepper and salt to 
two quarts of white stock, or water, and a teacup. 
f . First cook the onion in the stock, and when 
ils add the vegetable w, which should be peeled 
cut in slices. Season the whole with pepper, salt, 
and a very little nutmeg, and simmer gently for two 
Then rob all through a wire sieve with a wooden 
epoon. Mix the rice, flour, butter, and milk together, 
ates Cartage d = to * res ies e to boil, stirring 
ly, and serve with fri . The cream should 

be added just before the soup is served. 
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in the advice, but thought I. 


day, strain, 
(Reply to T’ M., Doke Street. ) 


Inexpensive Fruit Pudding. Bu2° ras 
Line it with thin slices of bread 
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care for I can send you both Nettle and Horehound 
Beer Recipes. (Reply to Constant READER.) 
, ;, should, duri this 
Blankets and Bedding po rig | irs. 
quently taken into the open sir, if the situation of the 
ened cy Me ans be laid out & —- oo 
8 gras plot, m out ton a t for 
an or two the middle cl tha day, Tha beak wesus 
to blankets from moth is to fold and lay them 
u feather beds that ore in use, and they should be 
shaken occasionally, 


Novel Way of Curing Smoky Chimney ! 
Inflate a large ox bladder with air and tie it by the neck 
to the middle of a stick, which place across the inside of 
of the chistaey-pot. "The buoyancy of the air heops the 
‘of t imney-pot, oO air keeps the 
bladder continiay in a circular susie. and thereby 
prevents the rush of air into the tunnel from descending 
80 low as the fireplace. 


, However carefully coke is broken, 

Coke Dust. there is always a Netiain amount of 
dust from it. This should not be wasted, but sprinkled 
with water so as to make it cling together, If this is put 
on to a fire which is burning briskly, every ounce of it 
will burn up. Used for a copper , or close stove, it 
will be found to cake and burn more steadily than large 
coke or coa', This may be equally well be burnt in an 
ordinary house grate. 

can 
Tarragon and other Herb Sauces viaaeat 


home very cheaply. First cleanse a bunch of mized 
herbs thoroughly and dry it in a cloth, and pour a pint 
of boiling vinegar on it. Cover closely, stand for 
twelve or fourteen hours. Tarragon vinegar is made in 
the same way, but, in both cases, remember that if the 
herbs are not quite dry, the sauce will not keep. These 
gauces may be also made from dried herbs, but the 
flavours will not be so good, (Reply to A, ANSTEY, 


paris Take two nice hak 
.) 
Stewed Hake Steaks. steaks of one inch thick- 
oer and trim = all pacreppacals akin, etc. Put a tea- 
cu of water in a saucepan enough to hold the 
steaks), add three quarter ounces of butter, a little 
lemon rind, a few of ley, and seasoning of 
plage Let this for a few moments, put 
nr e fish, stew very gently till done. When cooked on 
one side, turn the steaks, Take out the fish and keep it 
hot ona drainer, Strain the sauce and thicken it with 
butter and flour, add a few ores capers and lemon 
juice. the steaks on a dish, pour the sauce over 
and garnish with fried parsley. At seaside places, where 
people get tired of hake cooked in the usual old fashioned 
ways, this recipe will prove a great boon. 

° ° Follow my 
To Clean Venetian Blinds. j tsvctions 


and I am sure that you will clean your blinds, or even 
int them, each year regularly at the spring cleaning. 
down your blinds, secure the pulling-up cord to its 
hook at the side, and uutie tre knots at the bottom of 
the blind. Slip out the thin laths one by one, bat be 
careful to leave the two cords be very straight. 
In this way remove the whole blind except the thick 
lath at the very bottom (which is kept in its place by 
the webbing) and the top of the framework. The former 
can be removed by taking out the nails at the bottom of 
the laddering ; but this is quite unnecessary, for it can 
easily be wiped and washed, as also the whole of the 
framework, without farther ‘rouble. The Jaddering and 
cords should be wiped with a dampcloth. Put the laths 
singly on a table aud wash them with a soft brush and 
soap and water: Dry them thoroughly and restore to 
ther places, one by one, re-thread the cord, and knot 
firmly. If you should paint the laths, be careful that 
they ure quite dry before being re-threaded. (Reply to C.) 
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Brown Scones. 


a light, soft dough with milk Roll eat, cat into rounds, 
or scone shapes, 
aes bakes bm sigeekicten: If possible use sour or butter 


A Hint to those who Dislike Sunburn. 
Nothing is pleasanter to use as a cure for and sar- 


it, drying afterwards with a soft towel, This remedy is 
said to be quite as efficacious as any of the nostrums i 

for the purpose, and has the great advantage 
hose wansh ahenpee, 


° 9 ., Procure tw 
A Devonshire Man’s Pie. pos oe 


onions sliced, with a = powdering 
Put alternate layers of meat, apples, etc., till the dish i 
fall, Put in no water or liquid, cover with a good crus 
and bake in rather a slow oven, (Thanks to TIVERTON. 


_Stewed Sheeps’ Feet, jake sme sheers’ fee 
iy 


prepared at a tripe shop). Stew them very gentl 
in sufficient water to cover them until they are tender 
for you to remove the bones. Then make some 


other flavour se like. Place the bon 


When there is no Soft Water for 
° follow either of my suggestions, and see 
Washing, how well you do your laundry-work 
without the aid of soda! Draw the washing water three 
or four days before it is required, and expose it, in tubs, 
etc., to the action of the sun and air; which will render 
it soft and fit for use. My second is more generally 
known. Put a layer of wood ashes at the bottom of 
your tank, and fill it up with water, which will be greatly 
softened in two or three days, and, to my certain know. 
ledge, will effect a great saving of soap and labour. It 
does not need ¢ experience either to teach people 
that clothes will only keep a good colour if washed in 
aoft water. 
should be 


Gravy for Poultry and Game slightl 


thickened, though not thick. Take the neck, F 
heart, and (if not wanted elsewhere) the livers of the 

altry and game, and wash well in salted water. Throw 
into a saucepan, add three quarters of a pint of cold 
water or stock, four peppercorns, and a small piece of 
onion,unpeeled. Place the lid on the stewpan, and cook the 
contents gently for two hours, then drain away the stock, 
of which there will be about half a pint. Heat one ounce 
of butter, and when it bubbles put in a little thinly-sliced 
onion, and when it is brown, but not burnt, add a tea- 
spoonful of flour, let this brown well, then add the stock 
and boil all together. Stir the sauce well, add pepper 
and salt, and, if desired, catsup or any sauce to taste, 
Strain carefully, and serve in a tureen, (Reply to 
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FOUR HOURS TOO LATE 


“Oh, God! tf I could recall the past three or four hours. 
what trouble a man may bring upon himself all in a moment.” 

Mr. James Curtis and Mr. C. S. Bennett, both of San 
Francisco, had been intimate friends for years. Last summer they 
quarrelled fur the first time, each accusing the other of wrong. 
Better thoughts prevailed and they were reconciled. But you can’t 
undo what is once done. Memory kept the record on her slate. 
They avoided each other as much as possible. Still, living as 
neighbours, men must meet some time. These two met in the 
street. The quarrel was renewed. Bitter words flew fast and 
thick, and Curtis, beside himself with rage, drew his pistol and 
shot Bennett dead on the spot. Later in tho day he used the above 
language—so laden with self-reproach and sorrow. Yet how 
useless, how hopeless, how vain. 

But was Curtis right in saying that trouble may come all in 
amoment? True, it often seems so, but is there not a deeper fact 
which we don’t see? It matters nothing what.the nature of the 
trouble is. Therefore let us consider a different case on the same 
principle. 

An intelligent woman says :—In October, 1890, I had an 
attack of illness from which I never expected to recover. I had 
aching pains all over me and a cough that nearly shook me to pieces. 
I obtained no good sleep night or day, and had to take to my bed. 
I was fed with liquid food from an invalid’s cup, for I could not 
raise myself in bed. My heart fluttered so you could hear it beat 
on the pillow, and often pains struck through it as though some- 
body had stabbed me. I lay perfectly helpless and could scarcely 
breathe. A doctor attended me over a month, but I grew weaker 
and weaker. Sometimes at night I was so bad he feared I would 
not live till morning. He called in a consulting physician and both 
agreed that my condition was critical. I was fed with brandy to 
keep me alive. My:hushand and daughter stayed with me almost 
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constantly. None of the medicines administered had any effect. I 
was almost at death’s door. 

“At this time Mrs. Keeling, of Mutley, near Plymouth, a 
friend of mine, urged me to try a medicine called Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. I procured a bottle, and after a few days I was 
able to take and digest sufficient food to give me some strength, 
and the worst symptoms were greatly abated. After having used 
six bottles of the Syrup my health was completely restored, and I 
have since felt better than for the previous thirty years. My two 
daughters have also been cured of indigestion by it. I will gladly 
answer any enquiries.” 

(Signed) Mrs. Louise Jackson, Builders’ Arms Hotel, Bridge 
Road, Hammersmith, London, Jan. 14th, 1892. 

In the letter from which the above is an eatract, Mrs. Jackson 
further says that for over twenty years before the attack of October, 
1890, she had suffered from a disordered stomach and liver. She had 
a bad taste in the mouth, a poor appetite, and what little she ate 
gave her pain. She felt dull, languid, and tired, and had a miserable 
sinking feeling in the stomach, great pain in the chest and sides, 
palpitation, giddiness, and frequently fell in the street and had to be 
assisted home. 

So we perceive that in her case a cause, long in operation, at 
last produced the crisis which came near ending her life. It is 
always thus, whether we recognise the cause or not. The crime 
committed by Curtis was the sudden passionate act of a man 
who allowed’ thoughts of hate and vengeance to take possession 
of his mind and breed the condition which made murder possible. 
In the very different case of this lady’s illness it was an enemy of 
her body, indigestion and dyspepsia, which at length broke out into 
violence. 

The lesson is the same. Watch the beginning of evil and 
check it while yet it may be easily controlled. 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY and many notable people use and praise 
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police beautifies and saves the teeth. 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 


first rerson who sends the correct solution, aud to | 


every twenty-lfth atrerwards until fifty have been 
awarded. To the 10Uth, 200th, ScOch, 40Uch, and 
500th, correct persons a 7’. W. clock will be sont. 
Envelopes tu be marked Sgranr, and to contain the 
coupon from the right laod top corner of front page 


of cover. 


Awxiovus aska us bow he may ‘learn to write well.” 

Write it w-e-l-], my son. ‘There be those 
who write it with oue 1, but the best authorities double 
the final consonant. 

Srupent or MeTALLuRcy, who might have given his 
initials for shortness’ sake, wants to know how many 
kinds of copper are produevd in the British I-lands, 

Several, First there is virgin copper, 
then rose copper, copper pyrites, kitchen coppers, the 
coppers of commerce, hot coppers, and, well, for the 
rest my correspondent might ask a policeman. 

THE attention of readers is particularly directed to the 
extension of the scope of our Railway Iosurance sys- 
tem, by which readers are relieved, so long as a signed 
coupon is in their possession, of the necessity of carry- 
ing the paper or the coupon continually upon their 
person. J. WW’. was the first paper to insure its readers 
for so large a sum as a thousand pounds, and its editor 
is glad of this opportunity of showing that he means 
to keep in the van in this important respect. 

Watts.—Your taste is certainly a curious one, but at 
the same time it is not absolutely unique. I knew a 
shepherd boy once who used to eat ants by the hand- 


ful. He would even take some home at night, and ho | 


told me that, kneaded with maize, they were delicious. 
In Russia, too, they are eaten as medicine. 

Many thanks to the numerous readers who have heen 
good enough to send me pencils, or particulars of 
pencils in response to the purayraph in this page a 
week bc foce last, 

T. C. M., who scems to live some distance from civilisa- 
tion, asks me to tell him the chief uses of the telephone. 
———_—_ According to a popular superstition which 
still has considerable hold of the public mind, the 
telephone is an instrument for the transmission of 
speech to considerable distances. This is the theory 
of it. In practice its uses appear to be the confusion 
of business concerns, and the development of the user's 
vocabulary in an altogether undesirable direction, 

BR. F.—No, you are mistaken. The amount contributed 
to the Fresit Air Funp is by far the largest that has 
ever been sent in by the readers of any periodical for 
a similar purpose. The amount expended by another 

per on food for the East End children last winter 
was collected by the imposition of a tax upon entries 
sent in in the Missing Word Competitions, which it 
imitated from /’.W’. This is, I think, not quite the 
same thing 38 freely-bestowed money like that which 
supports the Fresu Ark Funp. 


INVESTIGATOR wants to know what is good for cabbage- 
worms.———-—— Bless your soul, cabbages, of course, 
A good plump cabbage will last several worms a week. 
If you want your worms to be really fat and nice for 
autumn cooking you must take care to keep them away 
from cayenne pepper or weak solution of salt. 


F. M. wishes me to tell him which celebrity I consider 


has gained the greatest amount of fame with the | 


smallest amount of trouble. —- 
only told one lic, so far as we know, and yet his numo 
has been handed down through the ages as that of the 
champion liar of all time. 1 kuow at least a hundred 
men round Fleet Street who have put in years of hard 
and honest labour in the same field of industry as 
writers for the Press, but whose names will only be 
perpetuated on their tombstones, provided always that 
they are not buried by the parish. 

©. J. 8. wishes to know which is the most remarkable 
clock in the world. The one by which the 
average London maid-of-all-work gets up. The same 
sea ge also asks how many instances are re- 
corded o: 


f£ bloodshed in the House of Commons, 

ing offhand, I only remember one—the 

assassination of Mr. Percival by Bellingham. I might 

have been able to give a longer list if C. J. & had 
waited until the Home Rule debite was over. 


--Ananias, He | 


Tus Firsu Arm Fosp subscriptions are slavkening off a 
hittle bit, though now so many readers are either eajoy- 
ing their own holidays, or on the eve of starting for 
thei, men-y ooght to come in more plenufully than 
ever. We have now £1,208 19s. 771 in tand—that is 
to say, sufficient to provide for over 27.00) ehildren and 
them attendants, atter deducting the £200 provided 
by 2. Wo and the Ragged School Civon for establish. 
| ment expenses, 

Me. C. F, Oxonv-Hett, who sent £5 2s. to provide for 
a party of 200 aud their attendants, writes promising 
to repeat this splendid donation every year, and says 
the way that he is going to do it is to put away rIXx- 
pence every day ex-ept Sunday. Surely other readers 
could do this without ever feeling the strain ? 


Mk. W. G. Suira, headmaster of the East Lane Doard 
School, Dockhead, S.E., writes a long account of his 
outing. Tbe majority of those he took were dockers' 
children, and, out of the 20U, 120 had never been to 
any excursion or treat in their lives, while more than 
twenty bad never entered a railway train, Mr. Smith 
concludes his letter in these words : 


Comment upon the enjoyment bestowed upon children like 
this by the help of the Fresn .1R FUND would be super- 
fluous. But Iam certain that bad any reader of 2.W., who 
has not yet subscribed, met aay ove of these youngsters upon 
their return to Dockhed, tired, but thoroughly satistied, that 
reader would not need much mote persuasiva to follow the 
example set by others, and perhaps say to his neighbour, 
“Go thou aud do likewise.” 

Miss E. Rany, mistress of the Infant's Department of 
the Globe ‘Terrace Board School, Bethnul Green, 
took down a party of babies to Epp:og the other 


day. The youngest of them were but three, and 
| 
| 
| 


none were over six and a half years of age. As such 
little mites could not consume the plentiful supply of 
food provided by the und, the party consisted of 
nearly three hundred children instead of two hundred. 
the writes to tell me that they scemed to enjoy the treat 
even more than the elder children. Surely such 
babies as these should be able to plead their own cause 
with everyone. Mr. E. King, of Shaftesbury Hall, 
Gossett Street, says that though he has been workiag 
among the poor chiidren of London for seventeen 
years he has never before been able to give them a 
free trip, or one 80 pleasant. So great was the demand 
for his two hundred tickets that there were from four 
to five hundred children outside bis hall till ten o'clock 
at night hoping ugainust hope that they mizht have one, 
and sadly disappointed when told that there were no 
more. So you sce that though we are doing well, there 
is plenty to be done still. 


I wisi that every reader of 7’. IV. conld sea the grate- 
ful letters that come to hand every week from those 
who have taken parties of children down to Epping. 
If they could, we should in no time have enough 
money to send out every child from the London 
slums not only once but three or four times during 
the summer, 

! Hern are the acknowledgments for which we have room, 

Everything will be acki.o wledg.d in time. 

Amount previously acknowledged :— 


£1,037 2s. 113d. 


: Bod; A. Kemp, Is.;_ Rosarv, 3a.; Mabel H’ 

Gooding, Is. td.; Make Another Child Happy, WL; FL F., 2s 
Henderson and Family, 108.; RK. C. Waleh, is. 4d.: H. Heginbottom, 2s. Gel; 
on 6d: 


Frank, Ss.; In My Name, Is. 6d.; J Hardace, 2«. 6d.;'E. F. 
Basket-maker, Cottenham, 2s :8 E.R, le; Bruce, vd: 
Constant Reader, sd. ; 
Mr. Ross and Family, 2s. 
A Widow's Mite, Is.; J. MB. 
1s. Tid. ; F. Gosing, on. ; a 
Ly 


Knight, 6Gd.; G. Robertson, 
Js. 6d. ; Berwick Friends, 6x. 


J.C. Antrobus, £1; Wi.squ 
34. RP. A. tes TL Coolie 
Alice, and Syd, 2s. 6d. 


Anor., 1a ; W. and G. Gellett, | 


bs md. | G. Davatsor 
T. H. Barnes, f«.; F. 
aot pa ae M. Sata, E 
Sinal 1 x, Ys. di; Eva J, ds. tid: Madge, : 
H.J. Crossle, Se Gd; BE. Kiniock, ds: ‘Aron ; a: ‘Ratt ore 
Po Dadhe., Ws: Manifold. is.: Anon. 43. :°B. Kes 6d: 
:C1 EG, 


2a. 30.; WD: 
E. T. PB, wa 
donation), % 
Richards, ¢1; 
BSS, Ms.: FOO. 


Mr , aa: Ur 
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Ys. ALB Zt. AUF 


: ; U., Is. : Jennie, ta. Gd: WH. Leyman Ib 
Iso: Miss Hudaun, 10s. ~ Rudd, Is); Katty and Frank. 1s. 60. ; J bees 
Ia nl, Bo Thompson, Coysersative, Is; WL G. Newman and Prignd<. 
) 43 4, DAL Hawkins, cd Jo Markrev, 225 Anderson, 3.) W. 
\ Wishams, 24.0: CA Regis , Is.: George, ado: Dorothy lod: 

Rexie, ie 6, JOASS sd GL, Wright, ai: Walk» Away Raaning,” 
Is; fe. Culverhouse, ts. > Mrulingar.is ) BR ga td; A Friend, Is: Hode 4 
Ss.; Anon. Js , HEOS., #6. 6d; Wasters : Benufort, le ld. igs aaa 
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: eie and Violetta, 28 
> Herbert Willatt, ts. 


ad. J. 
J. M. Stewart, 58.: C.E G.,9s.6d ; E. Partnd hool): 
B iaarie 5 Cook, ios ‘7. Hooker, AEN be (Montague Houxe School). 
‘atermen', £1: (ne who Works by Day, 2s. 6d ; : 
Railway Employes, 12s. d.: Puck, 198. ; rey he Seca ea tas GW. 
10s, 6d.; Mrs. Stoue, 10s.; K. Lemon, 193. ; E. Morritt, $s. 4d.; A.G. Young’ 
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et 
at 
Irs Je 


23.54 > My 
Mie drherley, G1: 
G Wille tog. N Robbing, 


a vadonala, ds, a 
es res : Frank Bays, 5s ; Jumes Curtis, Ss.: SB. Jethkins, s0 tid | 
MOT Grittichs, 2< 44.; 0.4 Jones, 7 td,; Anon, 3< 41; ROH. Marava'l, 
Is.: Mee, M. Dsde, Te; Anon, 445° 12a. Gd: G. RR. Warren, 193 W 
J. Crosbie, £1 lee; Angn., 1s Hd): Girla of Col egiate School, 7s 11; W. Botts, 
ka: W. FP. Done, In: CE. Matthews, £1 1s. 6d.;° F. WB. Miles, ie. 

Sa. 6d. ; 


Mra. J. Thompson, tos. 6d.;" A. B. (Brixton), 18. 6d. ; 


Arthur Kopera, Ss. 3d.; Miss A., %. #4; L. Locke, 1s. 6d.; A few Roy 
Enzineere, 6a Miss Cullum, 68 ; G. Webber, £1 2s Jesmond Vale, 
2a tl | Cros, id.; T. Anstin, lis.; C. B. Hall, y. Howard, 


4 Gd. q 
2a.6d.; G. Ro Adams, IM; G, Bidcood, 48.; | E. Wetheroll, Ss.; Mr. 
Chigwidden, 5s.; J.D! Sellwoud. 5a. id. ; Mise K. A. Lewis, £8 5s. Td. : Mra 
Stainton, 3s); Anon., 6s. 34.; Mrs Briggs, 10. ;  W. Palmer, 6a. 61 ; W. R 
and B., $s. $d. ; HS, 88. 6d. : Snozel,Sa.; A.G. Frisby, ls. 8d.; John H.C 
Taylor, £1 1a. : Empires of the Coupe Co., 74.6d. ; C. L., 58.; F. Cullington, 4s ; 
H. Ferry, 7a. 0d.; Frank and Leouard, 6*.; H.G. Banham, & 6d.; Anon, 
2. 6d.; Theo. Caldwel!, 3-. ¥d.; 8. A. Clark, 6s.; J. Morgan. 9s.; W. D. 
Hudson, £1: Enid Rao, de; R. L. Armstrong, 2s. 44.; Daisy Dormer, 
£1138, 44.; W. H. Stephens, Sergeant ‘from D. Company Depot, North 
Lancashire Regiment), 1. vd; Mra Mackenzie, 74; Anon, 1s, ; Ethel 
Pullen, 3«.: J. Mundy,5«. 6d; 1. Kempster, 1a. 6d: T.'U. Buckmaster, 19%. ; 
A. gpruke. Se.; H. Butler, 43. 5d. ; Maury Tinlin, 10a.; Arthur Kent, 15<.: FE 
BK. M.. 2. Gd. ; Tromayne, 8+. 0d.: FE. L. D, 16s. 4d; per J. W., Levenshulme 
Printing Works, les 61.;C. W. Marun, 6a. 240: L. Waltwork, 24. Ho Hur- 
ford, 3s. 7d.; E. Heath, Is.; Lily Sutton, $a 2d.; Little Florrie Atkinson, 
ha. Od; Jack and Will Bixhop, iis 6d; D. Davidson, 24. 6d.; Mira Burrell, 
ia.: J Cenne, iis.; E. M. Bostfate, 5<.; F. Hanson, is. 1: L. Featherstone 


M0100: TT. Grinsh r,s. 6d.; C. Rois; Anon ? OR Kindied, ns 
Jettrey, ls td. C2 MOO, fe 2d; John Sinith, 96 be We-tern Union Tele- 
priiph Co.'s statf, Sa: At i Py is ( 


: J. Coleman, 


: 12s. 3 is 
Booth, Hs.Gde: Wo HE Wataon, ins 4d 
o : F. Pate 1: Fo Moreis, £1 dis 6d. ; 
and Brothers, I+ tal.: E,W. senior, Is: M 
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fa WS! 
Broek, 4s. 6d; A. Barrett, 2s. Gdo: Dora Kang, 45.; H.C. Hawkins, £b ls , 
Alubel Sennett, £104. od. 


Total acknowledged, £1,185 5s. 7jd. 
T. F. P. wants to know, somewhat prematurely, which is 
the best of the repartees that have come in for the 


competition, — He will find out by turning 
to page 51, but one of the best that has not been sent 
in 1s that of a Hibernian cornet player to an aristo- 
cratic West-end policeman, whose invitation to move on 
he had declined with unnecessary language. ‘ Then,” 
said Robert, ‘“ You will have to accompany me.’ 

“With pleasure, darlint, and what'ud you like to 

sing?” 

P. W. C. writes :— 

It occurred to me on reading Ninety per cent. leave the 
gason" in the SOMETHING NEW AND STRANGE pars, and 
your contending remark that ‘tall chat ix now wanted is an 
invention .to make folks remember to shut the door,” that 
an infa lible “ remembrancee” is a whits tablet screwe to tu 
the inside of the door, bearing the following legeud, “ Kvery- 
one shuts the door except you,” 

Cvuntovs collections are always interesting. A GLascow 
Gikt bas been keeping all the wish-bones she camo 
across, und tells me she now has five hundred in a glass 
case, I¢ wishing were only having what a fortunate 
young lady ste would be. 


Dv Prr.—Though I haven't been able to find any 
statistics on the matter, I should say that cases in 
which horses have swum to the rescue of some drown- 
ing creature are extremely rare. Indeed, I only recollect 
oie instance, and that occurred very many years 
ago in Warwickshire. A little girl was playing in an 
orchard which sloped down to the banks of a canal. 
Suddenly the ground gave way beneath her feet, and 
she fell head furemost into the muddy water. An old 
pony. which had long been a pet of the family, was 
grazing a few yards off, and hearing the child's fright. 
encd scream he trotted to the water's edge, hesitated 
one moment, and then plunged in, Swimming towards 
the little one, who was fast drowning, he seized her 
dress between his teeth, and brought her to shore none 
the worse for her ducking. 


The limite space in this page permits of only a very small 
Sraction of the letters addressed to this office every weel: 
being answered in print, but any reader who enclosrs a 
stamped addressed eneclope with his enquiry, wil receive 
a reply Uarough the post. 
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